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OME vague and misleading things have been said about 

economic imperialism in late years ; but there is no reason for 

doubting that there is such a thing, or rather that there are 
such things. Colonisation and empire-building are above all 
economic acts, undertaken for economic reasons and very seldom 
for any others. At some times in the history of England and France, 
as in that of the Greek cities, emigration has appeared to proceed 
from ordow—political or religious discord. But such exceptions 
as the Pilgrim Fathers are not so complete as they look. Even the 
conscious founder of a new City of God, like John Winthrop, 
thought it a material consideration that “‘ My means here are so 
shortened (now my 3 eldest sons are come to age) as I shall not 
be able to continue in this place and employment where I now 
am... and with what comfort can I live with 7 or 8 servants in 
that place and condition where for many years I have spent 3 or 
40oo/4. per ann. and maintain as great a charge? ”* No doubt 
there were in the English and French Civil Wars some people who 
emigrated for religious or political reasons though they had enough 
economic inducement to stay at home. But such exiles probably 
did not make up a majority, though they may have been the 
dominant political caste, even in their own colonies, while-in other 
colonies they were hardly to be found at all. 

It is therefore necessary to look first of all for the economic 
motives of imperial expansion and exploitation. Since these 
motives probably have not remained the same throughout the 

1 Winthrop Papers, vol. ii, p. 126 (1931 ed.). It may be objected that this is 
not a perfect instance because Winthrop had just been deprived of a small 
office on account of his politics; but it is not the reason he gives, and his 
latest editor even doubts the fact (bid., p. 100). 
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history of empires, no theory will suit every age and type of 
empire. Certainly the modern Marxist theories are subject to this 
limitation, as their wiser authors admit. 

The best method of discussing the matter will be, I think, to 
describe the successive theories of empire, and the practice with 
which they corresponded—or did not correspond. This method 
has one advantage: it helps us to remember, or does not prevent 
us from remembering, that the most important thing in the 
history of an empire is the history of its mother-country. Colonial 
history is made at home: given a free hand, the mother-country 
will make the kind of empire it needs. This is particularly true of 
the British Empire, because England, more than any other colonial 
power, has had such a free hand. Others may have had to content 
themselves, up to now, with the kind of empire they could get ; 
we have been able—after many struggles, indeed—to make the 
kind of empire we wanted. It is important, therefore, to know 
what kinds of empire have we wanted, and why ? For this reason 
and because it is the empire about which I can generalise with most 
confidence, I shall confine myself to discussing the British Empire. 


* * * 


I 


The great object of the mercantilist was to create employment.? 
So long as he did so he was curiously indifferent to the productivity 
of the labour employed. Hence, for example, Cary congratulated 
himself on the fact that in the colonial trade “‘ the commodities 
exported and imported being generally bulky do thereby employ 
more ships, and consequently more sailors, which leaves more 
room for other labouring people to be kept at work in husbandry 
and manufactures, whilst they consume the product of the one, 
and the effects of the other in an employment of a distinct nature 
from either.” ? 

It is not necessary here to explain this preoccupation with 


‘It has been justly doubted whether the economic historian ought to speak 
of “ The mercantilists.”” When I use the phrase, I mean the mercantilist ‘ man 
in the street,” of whom, I think, a fairly consistent picture can be drawn. 

2 J. Cary, An Essay on Trade (Bristol, 1695), p. 69. Pethaps most people 
would have given a military reason for encouraging sailors ; Cary prefers to 
argue that sailors are kept from competing for other people’s jobs. He is not 
quite consistent, for he praises labour-saving devices and denounces unproduc- 
tive employments such as alehouse-keeping. This is a point on which even the 
best mercantilist writers were far from clear; they thought of national wealth 
so much in terms of international trade that they did not attend enough to the 
distribution of industry and rewards within the nation. (See Mun’s curious 
reflections on lawyers, and his ambiguous handling of the question of luxury.) 
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employment, or the pessimistic attitude which Professor Heckscher 
has labelled ‘“‘ Fear of Goods.” As a result of this attitude, the 
avetage mercantilist was almost equally preoccupied with foreign 
ttade.! The first enthusiasts judged a colonial adventure as they 
would have judged an extremely “ favourable” branch of foreign 
trade. A colony was to yield raw materials and dispose of English 
manufactures, in order, as the younger Hakluyt said, that ‘‘ what 
in the number of things to go out wrought, and to come in un- 
wrought, there need not one poor creature to steal, to statve, or to 
beg as they do.” ? How this was to come about, and in particular 
how an effective demand for English manufactures was to be 
discovered or created, the prophets did not always stop to answer. 
In their ignorance they could not yet distinguish colonies of 
settlement and of exploitation from trading-stations, and they 
seem to have imagined that the demand for woollens among, for 
example, the Red Indians of North America would be immense. 
Few of them asked themselves how the Red Indians would pay 
for their purchases ; and of those who did, like the elder Hakluyt, 
still fewer could give anything like a satisfactory answer.? Only 
time was to show which of the countries open to imperialist 
exploitation were to be valued for the markets and the products of 
their native inhabitants, and which were not. The former, such 
as the East Indies, were destined to furnish the basis of a trading 
empire ; the latter had to be used another way, if they were to be 
used at all. 

When they talked of raw materials and markets, of course, the 
mercantilists meant, above all, the raw materials of industry and 
markets for industrial products. In fact, most of them seem to have 
assumed without question that the national interest of England in 
economic affairs was the interest of a trading, or rather an industrial 
nation. This is curious, because her main source of wealth was still 
agriculture, and the fact was recognised in a great deal of her 
policy. The mercantilists usually assumed that the duty or the 
destiny of colonies was to confine themselves to agriculture and 
leave industry to the mother-country. This was even true of 
Ireland, which was treated as a colony and sometimes even called 
one. Carty set out to prove to the Irish that their true interest was 
in agriculture. He did not produce any economic arguments, nor 

1 Mr. Keynes has explained this connection of thought very ingeniously in 
terms of his own theory (General Theory of Employment, Interest, and Money, 


- 334-8). 
at “Discourse of Western Planting,” printed in Original Writings and Corre- 
spondence of the two Richard Hakluyts, ed, Hakluyt Society, p. 238. Brake 
3**Inducements to the liking of the voyage intended towards Virginia” 


(Original Writings, pp. 332-3). 
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could he have done so, for he obviously thought that industry 
was in itself more eligible than agriculture: it was so much less 
“laborious ” and provided so much mote “ easy ” a subsistence 
that nobody, according to Cary, would remain on the land if he 
saw a chance of employment in a town. Finally, Cary gave away 
his case by conceding that if Ireland could find an industry—the 
linen industry—which did not compete with our own, English- 
men would be very glad. 

There were certain difficulties about this division of labour 
between England and Ireland. Cary recognised that if England 
was to have a monopoly of industry, Ireland must be free to make 
a living by engaging in every form of agriculture. But he knew it 
would be hard to persuade the English land-owning class that 
this was not contrary to its interest. Ireland competed with England 
in cattle-raising. The English Parliament, dominated by land- 
owners, and ready to protect agriculture quite as much as industry, 
therefore passed the famous Act of Limitation, which forbade the 
importation of Irish cattle—the counterpart in agriculture to the 
vatious measures for putting down manufactures in the colonies. 
Cary thought this Act ought to be repealed. How did he set about 
persuading the English agriculturalists that they would suffer no 
injury ? By arguing that the prohibition had driven the Irish into 
pasturing sheep, and selling their wool abroad or manufacturing it 
for themselves ; this diminished the export from England—not, 
indeed, of wool, for that might not be exported, but of woollen 
manufactures ; this in turn lessened the profits of our woollen 
industry, and lowered the rents of English lands. “ Nothing,” 
said Cary, “ will advance their lands like trade and manufactures, 
therefore whatever turns the stream of these elsewhere lessens the 
number of inhabitants who should consume their provisions, and 
when these increase, so do the others.” 2 In other words, the 
destiny of English agriculture was to supply the home market of 
an industrial nation, in free competition with colonial agriculture ; 
all were to receive their reward from the high prices or large 
exports of the workshop of the world. The English landed interest, 
however, was not convinced by this kind of imperialism (no more 
it is now), and preferred to deal with the matter by a further 
increase of the restrictions upon Irish enterprise: it kept up the 
prohibition against Irish cattle, and tried to avoid the predicted 
results by preventing the growth of the woollen industry in 
Ireland and the export of Irish wool to foreign parts. 


1 Cary, op. cit., pp. 91-4. 2 Ibid., pp. 100-7. 
3 As Professor G. N. Clark points out, the only effect of the Act of Limitation 
was to turn the thwarted Irish exporter of cattle into a very successful producer 
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In the American colonies and colonial trades, the merchants and 
industrialists were better able to impose their idea of an imperial 
division of labour without the same opposition from the landed 
interest. Although writers like Child growled occasionally at New 
England for producing foodstuffs which might compete with the 
products of our own agriculture in our West India markets, this was 
not a serious grievance.! The English farmer more ot less willingly 
resigned the markets of the sugar islands to the North American 
farmer. Those islands received very little of their food from 
England in the eighteenth century, before the American Revolu- 
tion. Conversely, the North American wheat-grower had hardly 
begun to compete with the English exporter in the markets of 
Europe. Difficulties of transportation were the reason for this. Had 
New England and the bread colonies been as near as Ireland, no 
doubt the English landlord would have obtained protection 
against their wheat as he obtained it against Irish cattle.2 But he 
had good markets nearer at hand which they could not share, 
and the only articles in which the farmers of the old and the new 
world competed were beef and dairy produce ; since it was Irish, 
not English, beef and butter that competed against the American, 
the English Parliament saw no reason for favouring either side 
against the other. 

Competition between the agriculture of the mother-country and 
that of the colonists was the last thing the mercantilists intended. 
Unlike the nineteenth-century theorists, they never meant to send 
colonists abroad to produce in the new world what they had 
produced in the old. The object of colonisation was to obtain 
goods which wete complementary to the products of the mother- 
countty—taw materials of industry such as silk, cotton, and 
dyewoods, and articles of consumption which could not be grown 
at home. True, unexpected and unwelcome articles of consump- 
tion, such as Virginia tobacco, were sometimes thus brought into 
common use. But other commodities were more respectable ; 
and one of the oftenest-repeated arguments for colonisation was 
the phenomenal fall in the price of sugar which we believed— 


of beef and butter. He also doubts whether the Irish woollen industry would 
have grown very much if the English Parliament had let it alone. (The Later 
Stuarts, pp. 289, 303-7.) He is right; but this legislation, though ineffectual 
and unnecessary, shows how an imperial Parliament thought fit to treat a 
colonial dependency. 

14 Discourse about Trade (1690 edition), p. 204. 

2 When the agricultural interests of an imperial nation are strong enough 
politically, they may put an end to the imperial connection altogether, as the 
very powerful sugar interest in the United States has helped to bring about the 
dis-annexation of the Philippines, 
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perhaps wrongly—to have been caused by the production of our 
sugar islands after 1640. 

This was the more important because we considered that we had 
thereby emancipated ourselves from the national monopoly of the 
Portuguese. It was a commonplace of many mercantilist writers 
that a nation which had a monopoly of an article could and would 
squeeze the consumers of the world. It could be done by crop 
restriction (as the Dutch burnt half their spices to sell the rest at a 
better price'). But the mere existence of a “staple” might be 
enough in itself.2 In fact, no sooner were we free from the Portu- 
guese monopoly of sugat than we tried to come to terms with the 
Portuguese government in order to set up an English one.* The 
mercantilists did not explain what was the point of these national 
monopolies ; they did not think it needed explaining. Presumably, 
given an inelastic demand (which the mercantilists, with their 
“fear of goods,” mostly assumed) the monopoly would increase 
the “‘ favourable ” trade balance. 

The schemes for world monopolies of colonial products broke 
down through the competition of empires. The English and 
French rivalled each other in many branches of American produc- 
tion, the English and Dutch in many branches of Eastern trade ; 
tobacco was the only colonial industry in which we obtained a 
dominating position, and even there we had competitors. But 
even without the monopolies, the colonies were well worth while. 
The emphasis which pamphleteers laid upon rich tropical com- 
modities was justified by the great fortunes which the sugar- 
planters made in the seventeenth century. Here was an article 
for which the demand was great and increased all the time. 
Although the British sugar islands went through a period of depres- 
sion after 1720, when their produce was beaten out of the world 
matket by the French, the home demand grew so consistently 
that it had certainly caught up with the supply by 1740, and in the 
fifties the refiners were beginning to ask for free trade in raw 
sugars. Here was a new kind of monopoly which the founders of 
colonies had hardly contemplated: geographical limitations and 


* Cary proposed that we should get the “ staple” of wool and destroy what 
we could not sell at a good profit. 

_® Some of the wilder journalists proposed that we should contrive to charge 
higher prices to foreigners than to the home consumer (very unlike the modern 
cartel or state monopoly which dumps abroad to sell high at home). It is hard 
to see how the merchant could do this without the help of the government ; 
and the government was generally too much afraid of losing the trade to 
squeeze the foreigner—hence the large and frequent drawbacks of duty on 
exportation. 

3 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Heathcote MSS., Pp- 19, 23. 
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(according to some conjectures) a deliberate policy of restriction 
had put a certain class of colonists in a position to lay a monopoly 
tax on the English consumer. The obvious remedy was expansion 
of sugar cultivation in the empire. But that required conquests, 
which the planters did theit best to prevent for many years, until 
experience convinced them that they would gain mote in safety 
from certain strategic annexations than they would lose by 
increasing the competition within the empire.t Even after the 
Peace of Paris had added to our sugar acreage, the home market 
could take all that the planters could grow; this probably 
accounts for the disproportionate development of the sugar 
industry in the Ceded Islands, at the expense of the other forms 
of production.? 

Those who, like the sugar planters, applied themselves to raising 
the tropical goods for which Western Europe was crying out, 
became rich enough to buy the English manufactures which they 
could never have bought if they had stayed in England. This, 
according to the mercantilists, was the second great justification of 
colonies. America, unlike Asia, had disappointed us by the in- 
sufficiency of her native markets, but she compensated us by making 
rich customers out of Englishmen. Child estimated that “every 
Englishman in Barbadoes or Jamaica creates employment for four 
men at home.” ? As Child could see, the Englishmen in those 
colonies wete somewhat exceptional, for each of them represented, 
besides himself, eight or ten negroes whose labour he exploited. 
For this reason their value as consumers threw into the shade the 
humbler colonists north of Maryland. The West India colonists 
were, in the mass, England’s best customers per head of white 
population, and for a long time they were her best customers 
absolutely. The immense increase of the North American popula- 
tion changed the situation about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. But if we distinguish the colonies of exploitation from 
the colonies of settlement within the mercantilist empire—a much 
more teal distinction, economically, than the more popular one 
between North America and the West Indies—it can easily be seen 
that the colonies of exploitation, which alone possessed staple 
export crops, remained until the American Revolution the most 
important part of the empire in every respect; they employed 


1] have discussed this subject at length in my book, War and Trade in the West 
Indies, chapters iii and v. 

21. J. Ragatz, The Fall of the Planter Class in the British Caribbean, pp. 38-9, 
119-20. 


34 Discourse about Trade, pp. 176, 208, 
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more shipping, produced more valuable goods, consumed more 
English manufactures. ; r) 

With few exceptions, theorists and governments disliked the 
other colonies or ignored them. They did not fit into the picture. 
They consumed, it is true, a great deal of English manufactures ; 
but they paid for them by somewhat dubious means, such as 
competing with English fishermen or with English ships in the West 
India trade, or—worse still—trading to the enemy in war-time. 
The government tried to make honest men of them by introducing 
them to a staple crop which should really supplement the resources 
of the empire ; but it did not succeed. The extension of this kind 
of colony was a vety doubtful benefit. Some politicians like 
Bedford and the elder Pitt were willing to gain popularity by 
taking up the cause of these people against the French; but at 
other times the government questioned the wisdom or necessity 
of letting them penetrate the hinterland too freely.» Above all, it 
was economically a matter of comparative indifference, because it 
did not much affect any class of people in England. General 
farming was about as much use to the community whether it was 
conducted in Suffolk, Ulster or Massachusetts ; in fact, as it was 
mote likely to be pure subsistence farming on the frontier than 
in the settled parts of the empire, the move from Suffolk to Massa- 
chusetts was a retrograde step. The colonist without a staple crop, 
and therefore without an easy method of paying for English goods, 
was almost worse than useless to a mercantilist empire. Small 
wonder, then, that a mercantilist government usually regarded him 
with indifference or vexation. And not only a mercantilist govern- 
ment ; for the ¢rekboers of the nineteenth century were even more 
of a political liability to the empire than the American backwoods- 
men of the eighteenth, and no more of an economic asset. This 
kind of imperialism, which consists in the advance of the sub- 
sistence-farmer into lands claimed by native tribes, has very often 
been partly or entirely involuntary, so far as the home government 
is concerned. 

Another disadvantage was thought likely to result from the 
frontiersman’s lack of resources: already, since he found such 
difficulty in selling and therefore in buying, he was in the habit 
of making his own clothes, no matter how cheap they might be 
had from England. It was feared that he would soon manufacture 
for a market. This was not likely to happen in a hurry, as Adam 


‘ The line would be drawn between the colonies north of Maryland with the 
hinterland of the Southern mainland colonies, on the one hand, and the sugar 
islands with the coastal districts of the Southern colonies on the other. 

* As in the celebrated Board of Trade Report of March 7th, 1768, 
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Smith argued and later American history showed; but the 
Imperial government left nothing to chance, for colonial manu- 
factures were the great bugbear of economists. Hence the several 
Acts of Parliament which struck at the development of manufac- 
tures in the colonies. Some of them, like the Hatters’ Act, were 
procured by blindly selfish interests. Others, like the Iron Act of 
1750, implied a coherent, though perhaps equally selfish, concep- 
tion of the imperial division of labour. 

Something of the same kind might be said of the Calico Acts 
which tried to restrain the use of certain East India textiles in the 
interest of the English woollen industry. After some false starts, 
the trade between England and India had become an unusual and 
perhaps an objectionable one for a mercantilist country : since the 
vogue of chintzes and calicoes, more manufactures were imported 
than exported, and those of a kind to interfere with our chief 
industry at home. Naturally the woollen interests demanded 
protection and got it. It did not succeed in protecting them, nor 
did it destroy the Indian textile industries directly ; but it uninten- 
tionally established the English cotton industry which destroyed 
them a hundted years later. The Calico Acts were certainly framed 
without any regard to the interests of India; but it would be a 
mistake to represent this as a breach of England’s imperial obliga- 
tions to a dependency, for India was not yet part of our empire, 
and there was little reason for thinking she ever would be. We 
behaved to India as we would have behaved to any other foreign 
country—in fact, very much as we did behave to France. 

The part played by capital in imperial expansion was seldom 
discussed. This is not surprising. The mercantilists were only 
beginning to see what capital was, and what part it played in 
production. Moreover, there is little evidence that England was, 
ot wanted to be, a capital-exporting country. True, there were 
many complaints of unemployment and decay of trade, which 
might be interpreted in a modern capitalist society as symptoms 
of the capitalists’ uneasiness and desire for expansion ; but it is 
doubtful if mercantilist England was such a society as to make this 
argument admissible. It is true, again, that the very miscellaneous 
activities of such early colonial and foreign trade magnates as Sir 
Thomas Smith and Sir Martin Noell are a little reminiscent of the 
modern finance-capitalist in search of new worlds to conquer. But 
such men were few and their resources cannot have gonefar,evenwith 
the joint-stock companies which some of them controlled. Again, 
it is true that colonisation and overseas trade call for exceptional 
concentrations of capital. Indeed, the greatest trouble of colonies 
was getting enough capital; the undertakers had no idea of the 
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amount that would be wanted, and many a colony starved or came 
near statving because the “ adventurers”! at home had run out 
of money ot patience, and could not finance the undertaking any 
further without impossibly large return cargoes.? That, to be 
sure, does not prove that these inadequate capitalists were not 
impelled by capitalistic motives. But the best proof that mercan- 
tilist England had no surfeit of capital waiting to be released 
abroad, is that she was a capital-importing country. There was a 
great deal of foreign, especially Dutch, capital in England. In the 
eighteenth century the Dutch capitalists specialised in government 
loans, but in the seventeenth they seem to have taken a part in 
commerce and industry. Their participation was sometimes 
strangely resented in England.* In the colonies it was more wel- 
come to the settlers, but the government tried hard to reject it. 
There were later occasions when the exclusive attitude had to be 
relaxed ; the planters were glad to borrow Dutch money after a 
financial crisis in 1773, and Parliament was glad to let them do it.* 

Although it is unlikely that English capitalists badly needed an 
outlet in the mercantilist age, a great deal of capital was exported 
to the colonies, for colonisation is impossible without it. Of course 
the advance of capital need not imply the export of capital goods. 
That might be usual in such heavily capitalised forms of tropical 
agriculture as sugar-planting, where a capital investment might 
take the form of machinery and slaves; but it was inappropriate 
to such enterprises as the first planting of Virginia and New 
England. There it was more necessary to advance food and con- 
sumers’ goods to the colonists while they devoted themselves to 
building up their own capital equipment. Thechiefeffort, therefore, 
of such capitalists as the Virginia Company was to send out 
successive “supplies.” Unfortunately they could not see that 
they were contributing to the formation of capital in the colonies, 
and too often rebelled against what they regarded as a waste of 

1 It is significant that the name “ adventurer ” was used for the capitalist who 


stayed at home and ventured his money, not the planter who ventured his 
person. 

® Sartorius von Waltershausen attributed the financial difficulties of modern 
German colonial enterprises to the impatience of small investors for dividends 
(Das Volkswirtschaftliche System der Kapitalanlage im Auslande, Pp. 136). 

3 See the documents in the Timmerman case, 1616 (State Papers, 14/87, 
no. 74). ‘Timmerman’s desire to set up a sugar refinery was opposed because he 
had “ combined with divers strangers beyond seas, and hath there so great a 
stock of money, as if he should be suffered to use this art, it would suck out 
the heart and power of this business from the English.” In 1635 some applicants 
for leave to refine sugar promised not to “ employ strangers’ estates,” but only 
their own (State Papers, 16/279, no. 79). 

“13 Geo, III, ¢. 14. 
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money without any commetcial returns. Perhaps, though it may 
seem strange, the best capitalised ventures were those which were 
least inspired by capitalist motives. When a man like Winthrop 
resolved to remove for New England, he sold out, if he could, in 
the old country and took with him, or ordered after him, enough 
atticles of consumption and some necessary tools to statt a career 
as a farmer in the new world. 

But Winthrop and his like were well-to-do men. Few emigrants 
could afford such a degree of independence; the others were 
beholden to capitalists for the effort of transplanting them and 
starting them in their new careers. Those who could not even 
pay their passage had to sell themselves to the shipowners, to be 
resold in the colonies as indentured servants for a term of years. 
Many young merchants were set up in business in the colonies 
with stock advanced them from England; and they dispensed 
part of the credit they received to the consumer in the backwoods, 
who might not pay for years, so that the merchants of England, 
and the bankers and manufacturers who credited them, must at 
all times have had a large floating capital outstanding in the 
colonies. Even the rich planter of sugar and tobacco was deeply 
in debt to his factor, and indirectly to his factor’s banker. The 
factors had to keep by them a great capital for paying duties, answer- 
ing bills of exchange, and executing orders for goods; besides 
this, they must advance large sums upon bond and mortgage if 
they wete to have any business at all, for many planters expected 
to have the benefit of their consignments requited by loans. 

Since the capital invested permanently or currently in the colonies 
must have been very large, it is surprising that the writers upon 
colonisation did not say more about it. Perhaps this is because they 
did not consider it an advantage. It was not thought advantageous 
to the nation because nobody believed that the nation needed to 
get tid of capital. It was not much advantage to the individual, 
who gave a great deal of this credit involuntarily or very reluc- 
tantly. A few families like the Beckfords and the Lascelles lived by 
lending money to planters rather than by planting; they might 
even consider it an injury to be repaid by a safe debtor.? But they 
were exceptional. Most of the people concerned in the colonies 
were only anxious to see their money again; and well they might 
be, for what with paper currency in North America and serious 


1 A comparison of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay shows, to some degree, 
that the colonists were best off where they had least to do with English 


merchants. , , = 
2 Henry Lascelles occasionally tried to avoid receiving payment of a good 


debt, but he pressed for repayment far oftener. 
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restrictions upon alienation or division of estates in the West 
Indies, the colonies did all that debtor communities can do to 
frustrate their creditors. No public loans were floated for the 
colonies in England, so the capital invested there was all private ; 
but perhaps, mutatis mutandis, the government’s suppression of 
colonial paper money in 1751 and 1764, and the disallowance of 
countless laws for the purpose of protecting debtors, may be 
compated with such later measures as the Colonial Stocks Acts 
and some of the Indian financial safeguards. 

Since the colonies absorbed as much capital as they could get, 
they cannot have done much to build up capital in England and 
thereby to promote the Industrial Revolution. It has been sug- 
gested that the profits made by merchants in the colonial trade 
had this effect; but since the most lucrative and important 
branches of colonial trade were those in which the English mer- 
chants acted as factors for the planters, and since, whatever the 
size of their commissions, these men had to employ all their 
capital and all they could get from their bankers in financing the 
trade itself, they can hardly have had much to spare for the Industrial 
Revolution. Indeed, the manufacturers were lucky if they did not 
have to give them credit. The planters themselves seem to have 
been recipients of capital rather than sources of it. True, if a 
Beckford could build Fonthill or buy a borough seat, he could 
have set up a factory ; but from what can be learnt of the way the 
West India millionaires spent their money there seem to have been 
mote Fonthills than factories among them, and more overdrafts 
and protested bills than either. Some of the Bristol and Liverpool 
banks arose from the wealth accumulated in the colonies or colonial 
trades, but few or none of the great London houses; and it is 
beginning to be clear that it was the agricultural rather than the 
colonial wealth of England that was tapped for industrial develop- 
ment in the later eighteenth century. 


II 


As England became industrialised, a very different way of 
thinking about empires began to prevail. Historians have generally 
concerned themselves with its negative side—the rejection of 
mercantilism. It undoubtedly had such a negative side, ranging 
from the qualified negation of Adam Smith to the more complete 
negation of Bentham and Cobden. But it had also a positive side, 
which is sometimes forgotten ; and this positive theory of empire 
is the better worth discussing because the free trade era was the 
great age of colonisation and colonial trade. 
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The positive theory of empire dealt chiefly with the emigration 
of capital and labour. The chief writers on the subject—especially 
Wakefield, Merivale and J. S. Mill—were dominated by Ricardo’s 
law of tent. They believed that increases of population and 
manufacturing technique were of little use to capital and labour 
if the only result was to put money in the landlord’s pocket by 
causing mote food to be produced from inferior English soils. 
So fat, they kept company with the adversaries of the Corn Laws. 
But they did not stop short at admitting foreign food free of duty. 
Wakefield, at least, believed that the whole world supplied too 
little available corn for industrial England, and that if we merely 
obtained more “use of land ”—that is, food—from foreigners, 
we should have to wait upon their very slow agricultural improve- 
ments. It was not more “ use of land,” but mote land, and above 
all more first-class land, that was wanted J. S. Mill wrote, in 
sentences which the others quoted with approval, “‘ Much has been 
said of the good economy of importing commodities from the 
places where they can be bought cheapest; while the good 
economy of producing them where they can be produced cheapest 
is comparatively little thought of. If to carry consumable goods 
from the places where they are superabundant to those where 
they are scarce is a good pecuniary speculation, is it not an equally 
good speculation to do the same thing with regard to labour and 
instruments P”’ ? 

Judged historically, this was very good sense. England, and 
indeed all Western Europe, needed cheap food and raw materials 
in order to pursue its career of industrialisation. Not all the 
increase has come from new lands ; a great deal of it has proceeded 
from agricultural improvements in Europe itself. But that would 
not have been enough, as Wakefield saw. Again, it may be objected, 
and was objected at the time, that many of the emigrants from the 
British Isles went to the half-urban United States rather than 
the purely agricultural colonies. That is true; but the United 
States were less than half-urban before 1860, and moreover the 
immigration into the settled districts was still being balanced by 
some emigration from the settled districts to the frontier. 

The same theory of colonisation had certain important corollaries. 
Capital and labour were said to be too thick on the ground at 
home. Mill and Merivale believed that the competition of capitals 
with each other might lower the rate of profit to such a point 
that accumulation would cease. Wakefield thought capital was 
redundant with respect to the “ field of employment.” It was not 


1 The Art of Colonization, Letter xvi. There are similar passages in England and 
America. 2 Principles of Political Economy, Book v, c. xi, § 14. 
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merely that capital was tempted abroad by a higher rate of profit ; 
capital must get away from home at any cost. The theorists did 
not quite agree on the question whether it was necessary to export 
mote capital than labour. Merivale gave two different answers ; 
Mill was sure that it did not matter. Wakefield was preoccupied 
with another side of the question—the proportion of capital to 
labour arriving in the colony. He was one of the first to see how 
much the new Englands overseas differed from the old. He wanted 
to reproduce in Australasia and North America the old England 
with something like its class-stratification; he was therefore 
shocked by the half-barbarous equality of the one-class society 
in the backwoods. He could only realise his ideal by making the 
colonies safe for capitalists and wage-earners, which he hoped to 
do by his celebrated land system. It was not so important to him 
that England should be relieved of her plethora of capital, as that 
the colonists should not be starved of it. Merivale criticised 
his theory as too sweeping. Capitalisation of colonies could not 
be an end in itself; there must be some inducement, and that 
must come from the profitable nature of the product. He thought 
Wakefield’s system would only work in a colony with a staple 
export. That, again, was roughly true. Capitalism itself causes, 
to some extent, the production of commercial crops, because it 
demands a payment in some currency that can be realised at home ; 
but it is equally true, or more so, to say that commercial crops 
invite capitalism. 

Of course the capital and labour that went overseas had, and was 
meant to have, an effect upon the capital and labour that stayed 
behind. It was not only by the relief of simple evacuation, but by 
the new markets which the colonies afforded. The increased 
productivity of the labour of transplanted Englishmen has, in 
fact, given more employment to Englishmen at home than any 
extension of markets in other parts of the Empire. That is how, 
in spite of their small populations, the development of their own 
industries, and the increasing proportion of their trade which has 
fallen to foreigners, the self-governing dominions have taken off 
a great and increasing proportion of English exports. 


? Professor Flux called attention to this in 1899 (Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, vol. Ixii, pp. 496-8). Mr. J. A. Hobson controverted him (Imperialism, 
p- 39). It was a matter of classification: Mr. Hobson classed the South African 
colonies with the tropical dependencies, Professor Flux with the self-governing 
dominions. It is a nice question which of them is right; for my own part I prefer 
Professor Flux’s view. The economic and social affinities of South Africa with 
the tropical colonies are strong, but not, in my opinion, decisive. Compare 
both these sets of figures with Table xxxix in Grover Clark’s Balance Sheets of 
Imperialism. 
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This is only one side of the story. Another great development 
was taking place in the Empire at the same time. The transforma- 
tion of the economic relations between England and India in the 
nineteenth century throws a strong light on the nature of free-trade 
imperialism. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century England’s trade with 
the East was very largely a reciprocal exchange of manufactures— 
woollens and hardware for cottons and silks; the East India 
Company was exporting a smaller proportion of bullion than it 
had done fifty years earlier. In the first half of the nineteenth 
century this state of affairs was much changed: England exported 
more manufactures than ever, though of a different kind, and her 
imports from India consisted more and mote of raw materials. 
Some Indians have concluded from this that England systematically 
destroyed the industries of India and reduced her from a manu- 
facturing to an industrial country. Their complaint is the more 
bitter because the English cotton industry, which so reversed the 
fortunes of India, had grown up under a protective system aimed 
at the cotton industry of India. 

Thete is no doubt that the change took place: it is less certain 
that it was deliberate. Certainly the abolition of the East India 
Company’s trade monopoly in 1813 was in some ways unfortunate 
for the Indian cotton weavers. The Company had aimed at expott- 
ing as much English woollen manufactures as possible (for which 
reason the older-established woollen interests supported it, almost 
alone, against the private traders), and importing as much Indian 
textiles as the European market would take. (This, perhaps, was 
because its greatest commercial strength in India was its command 
over the cotton-weaving industry, which it maintained by almost 
feudal means.) The directors were monopolists of the old school. 
Like all monopolists, they were pessimistic about the chances of 
increasing the volume of the trade; they could handle a luxury 
atticle for which the possible demand was limited, but they could 
not, and perhaps would not, drive a new kind of trade which 
might upset the social and economic conditions in a sub-continent. 
The Company’s tenacious conservatism, therefore, gave the 
Indian weavets some sort of protection; and when the private 
traders, heavily backed by the cotton towns and other comparatively 
new expott industries, succeeded in getting the trade opened, the 
immediate result was a tush of English cotton goods to India, the 
cessation of India’s cotton textile exports to England, and a gradual 
increase of her exports of raw materials, especially raw cotton. The 
Lancashire cotton interests made it clear that when their goods 
were excluded from the European markets by the Continental 
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System and their supplies of raw material interfered with by the 
War of 1812 with the United States, they looked to India to make 
good both deficiencies. A few people on both sides of the con- 
troversy saw that the final result might be the transformation of 
India from a manufacturing to a raw-material producing country. 
Most Englishmen saw nothing to regret in this; but a few con- 
servative eccentrics regretted it, like Tierney and, some years later, 
the colonial historian Montgomery Martin.’ 

But it would be temerarious to pronounce that agriculture was 
substituted for industry in India by the policy of the English 
government or the enterprise of the English merchant. In the 
first place India was not an industrial country to begin with, and 
Indian weaving was not wholly destroyed. The finest and best 
manufacturers, such as those of Dacca, appear indeed to have 
been ruined ; and such dislocation as was caused in this way must 
have been unusually cruel and disastrous among Hindus because 
their caste-system prohibited industrial transference. But the 
coarser kinds of weaving survived, and suffered comparatively 
little from English competition. A division of labour was main- 
tained during the rest of the century: India imported her finer 
goods from Lancashire and made her coarser goods at home. 
Moreover, so fat as the fine Indian craftsmen were ruined, it was 
chiefly by English competition in neutral markets. Indian weavers 
did not depend wholly or even principally upon the English 
matket. Bengal, at least, exported more cotton goods to the 
United States, Portugal and the Far East, and it was the failure of 
these markets too, about 1818, that so much damaged the industry.? 
True, it was English competition that had this result ; but it can 
hardly be thought a Satanic policy for a manufacturing nation to 
undersell its dependencies in neutral markets. Nevertheless, the 
Indians had some cause to complain of the heavy internal transit- 
duties which crippled the development of manufactures until they 
were removed in 1836, and the protective duties levied in England 
not only on Indian silks, which competed with English industry, 
but on cottons which could no longer hope to undersell the 
English weavers in any circumstances. These duties were materially 
lowered by Peel’s reformed tariff, but only after the employers and 
still more the workers in the silk manufacture had showed how far 


‘For Tierney’s speech, see Hansard, 1st Series, vol. xxvi, p-. 525; Mont- 
gomery Martin’s evidence before the Select Committee of 1840, Parl. Papers 
1840, viii, especially question 3920. 

® See the table in Par/. Papers, 1832, x, part ii, pp. 883-7; also the interesting 
letter quoted by Larpent in answer to question 2776, Parl. Papers, 1840, viii. 
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a backward industry was from appreciating the beauties of free 
trade in the year of grace 1840.1 

As for the swollen imports of raw cotton from India, the English 
merchants do not seem to have stimulated its production in the 
eatly part of the century so much as to have diverted India’s 
exports of this article from other markets to England. In the 
American cotton famine of the ’sixties the Lancashire cotton interest 
was indeed very much to blame for encouraging an injudicious 
extension of cotton-gtowing in India and then returning to 
American cotton as soon as it could, leaving India with a serious 
ovet-production. But that was partly because, in spite of the 
Cotton Supply Association’s measures for improving the quality 
of Indian cotton, India could not, in the time, produce material 
good enough for the Lancashire machines—which is shown by 
the fact that a great deal of Indian cotton was te-exported at the 
height of the famine. Still, though it may have been nobody’s 
fault, it was a disaster for India.* The only compensation was 
that the glut of cotton probably helped the Bombay spinners to 
develop their industry. 

The influence of Lancashire was soon afterwards exercised 
again in a manner which was uncongenial if not positively injurious 
to Indian industrialists. This was in the celebrated controversy of 
the ’seventies over the Indian cotton duties. Lancashire was 
beginning for the first time to foresee the exclusion of its cottons 
from some of the protected markets of Europe, and claimed the 
tight, once more, to fall back on India as a market as well as a 
soutce of raw materials. At the same time a large-scale cotton 
industry was just beginning to develop in India itself. The Indian 
government let itself in for a pretty quarrel by refusing to abolish 
the cotton import duties before it had lowered the general import 
duties ot removed certain mote burdensome forms of taxation. 
The matter was teally one of revenue, and as such it was finally 
treated ; but since the cotton duties were in fact though not in 
intention protective, the Lancashire Members of Parliament, 
regardless of party, ptessed continually to have them removed 
before any other kind of tax was remitted in India. The discussion 
was interesting, if only because it was one of the few occasions 
when Gladstone spoke almost disrespectfully of free trade: he 
contrasted the merciless vigour with which we applied free trade 


1 A great deal of the evidence before the Committees of 1840 is very interest- 
ing; that of Thomas Cooper, silk-weaver of Macclesfield, before the Commons 
Committee is particularly so (Par/. Papers, 1840, Vili). 

2Isaac Watts, The Cotton Supply Association ; its Origin and Progress (1871), 
passim. 
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principles “ against the feeling of the Indian people,” with our 
acquiescence in the protective policy of the self-governing 
colonies. The contrast, which Lansdowne later described as 
“ swallowing the colonial camel and straining at the Indian gnat,” 
was indeed invidious. But the complete free trader replied that 
though we could not prevent the Australians from making fools 
of themselves, we might and should restrain India. At the same 
time it was argued (for instance, in a strong minute of Sir Henry 
Maine) that we had a right to expect from India an open market 
for our goods as a compensation for the very serious liabilities 
which her possession and defence had laid upon our foreign 
policy.2 (This was just after the Eastern crisis of 1875-8, in which 
our connection with India was felt to have been an important 
element.) 

The duties do not seem to have been serious economically ; 
they were more important as a symbol of India’s dependence upon 
the commercial policy of Great Britain and the interests which 
could so easily dominate that policy. For it was apparent before 
the world that the government had capitulated to Lancashire, and 
had imposed its will on the very reluctant authorities in India. 
Again, in 1894-5, when the Liberal Secretaries of State forced the 
Indian government to impose a countervailing excise duty on 
Indian yarn in order to mollify Lancashire’s aversion to the te- 
imposition of the cotton duties, it was plain that the opinions of 
India’s responsible authorities could easily be overridden by 
interested parties in England. This incident, even more than the 
other, was a very important one in the development of Indian 
nationalism. 

It cannot exactly be said that in these tariff controversies Lanca- 
shire tried consciously to force India out of industry into agricul- 
ture, but it is true that Lancashire only began rather late in the day 
to insist upon a fair field for competition between England and 
India. The case of India is a rather exceptional one, because an 
industrial power does not often conquer another power with a 
very similar export industry. The history of Lancashire and 


India shows, to some degree, what is likely to happen when it 
does so. 


1 Hansard, 31d Series, vol. ccxlvi, p. 1746. 

” Parl. Papers, no. 392 of 1879, pp. 9-10. Sir John Strachey made some 
sips sien remarks in his Financial Statement of 1877 (Parl. Papers, no. 241 
of 1879, p. 3). 
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The exchange of commodities, however, is not the whole 
story. Recent theorists of vatious schools have insisted on the 
capitalist nature of modern imperialism. 

Most of them connect it with capital export in particular; but 
not all do so. Rosa Luxemburg explains why imperialism is 
immanent in capitalism without laying much stress on the necessity 
of exporting capital. She tries to show, by a very elaborate analysis 
of the schemata at the end of volume ii of Marx’s Capital, that 
capitalist accumulation cannot take place unless the capitalist can 
sell to somebody outside the capitalist system that part of the 
surplus value which he means to capitalise as an addition to what 
he has already accumulated. This is one way of saying that capitalism 
needs markets and finds them, for preference, in those classes at 
home, and those foreign nations, which are not yet producing on 
a capitalist basis. That is a truism. Imperialism, both capitalist and 
pre-capitalist, has always tried to exploit, to control, and even to 
create such markets. 

Another similar explanation comes from other Marxist soutces. 
One effect of capitalist competition, to which Marx often drew 
attention, was the necessity of cutting costs of production by 
producing on an ever larger and more efficient scale. In fact, 
schemata or no schemata, the capitalist would have to accumulate, 
and to multiply his products and his markets for this reason alone. 
This argument, however, does not offer so much reason as the 
other for the necessity of selling the product to “ non-capitalists.” 
Professor Flux suggested a somewhat similar explanation of 
economic imperialism, when he wrote that industrialists might 
prefer “markets for standard lines of products,” which should 
bring about a profitable “‘expansion of production on lines 
similar to those which long experience has smoothed,” to speculat- 
ing upon the latent demands of their own countrymen for new 
lines of goods. 

The other Marxists do not altogether deny Rosa Luxemburg’s 
thesis ; indeed, they adopt it, in part, for their own. Bukharin says 


1 Adam Smith saw the connection between industrial development and the 
size of the market, but applied it somewhat perversely to the case of colonies, 
for he attacked our concentration on the colonial trade as making us depend 
too much on a single market. His arguments were political. In so far as the 
American colonies were a single market, they must have contributed to the 
growth of large-scale industry ; but the very great social diversity of colonial 
life—planters, slaves and backwoodsmen—made it impossible to describe 
them as a single market for this purpose. 
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that one kind of imperialism (one kind only) may be compared 
to a vettical trust, where “a state capitalist trust includes an econo- 
mically supplementary unit, an agrarian country for instance. 
Lenin did not disdain the comparison ; but when Kautsky defined 
imperialism as “ the striving of every industrial capitalist nation to 
bring under its control and to annex increasingly big agrarian 
regions,” he had his nose bitten off by Lenin for saying so. Lenin 
replied that “The characteristic feature of imperialism is sof 
industrial capital but finance capital... The characteristic 
feature is that it strives to annex vot only agricultural regions, but 
even highly industrial regions.” 1 His proof of the last proposition 
was weak, for he was thinking of purely strategic conquests ; but 
the distinction of finance capital and industrial capital is a more 
serious one. 

While Rosa Luxemburg argues that capitalism requires an ever- 
increasing export of goods, other Marxists say rather that it demands 
an export of capital. Not necessarily capital goods; they do not 
agtee to lay stress on that. Rosa Luxemburg seems to have thought 
that consumers’ goods would be exported, rather than producers’ 
goods ; indeed it must be so, if Marx’s schema was to be taken 
literally, but she did not insist on it—in fact she thought that now 
mote goods of the one kind would be sent abroad, now more of 
the other. This is true. It is not necessary to export capital goods 
in order to export capital, and capital export has often taken the 
form of advances of consumers’ goods; on the other hand, at 
cettain important epochs when capital has been exported at a great 
tate, capital goods, especially railways, have been the principal 
exports. Bukharin and Lenin, however, laid more stress on the 
export of capital goods. Lenin had a particular reason for doing 
so. Whereas Rosa Luxemburg saw imperialism as the necessary 
result of capitalist competition, Lenin saw it rather as the necessary 
consequence of capitalist monopoly. He connected it with cartels 
and tariffs, which were particularly prominent in the capital-goods 
industries: when once a cartel has obtained a monopoly of the 
home market, its need and its power to export some of its produce 
will increase, and by limiting the amount of capital which can be 
profitably employed within the monopoly area it will force capital 
—that of its possible competitors, or its own surplus—to leave 
the country in search of occupation elsewhere. The argument is 
put rather more explicitly by Bukharin than by Lenin.? 

It is an interesting point of view. No doubt trusts and cartels 

1N. Bukharin, Imperialism and World Economy, p. 120; Lenin, Imperialism, 


the Highest Stage of Capitalism, chapters vi and vii. 
2 Bukharin, op. cit., p. 97. 
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may make it more worth while to dispose of surplus products 
abroad than to raise the standard of life at home. They may also 
make it more profitable to invest surplus capital in developing 
foreign industries than to work up for the home market the 
products of cartels upon which an excessively high price has been 
fixed. But this theory does not explain the largest empite which 
exists at ptesent. The development of the British Empire and the 
movements of capital within it cannot be ascribed to cattels, 
tariffs or monopolies. In spite of the efforts of Chamberlain (whose 
Imperial Preference schemes were represented by Lenin as a retort 
to the cartellised national monopolies of other industrial countries), 
the British Empire cannot teally be said to have entered the 
monopoly stage before 1932. 

Lenin and Bukharin insist upon the exportation not only of 
capital goods but also of capital. Why does capital emigrate ? 
Partly in order to smooth the path for the emigration of goods : 
this is particularly true of the capital-goods industries, for there 
have been many occasions when the flotation of foreign loans, 
especially for armaments and railways, has gone hand in hand 
with large orders for capital goods. In these cases capital may be 
identified with capital goods; capital emigrates chiefly in order 
that capital goods may do so.! Apart from this special case, the 
export of capital is explained from two ends: either capital has 
got to emigrate because it cannot stay at home, or it is tempted 
abroad because it finds better employment there. Neither the 
second nor even the fitst of these explanations is the peculiar 
ptoperty of the Marxists. J. S. Mill and Wakefield thought that 
capital could be absolutely redundant at home, so that it must 
either go abroad or cease to be capital, i.e. must be consumed 
instead of being accumulated. a 

I am not qualified to discuss, as an economist, the analysis of 
the formation of capital upon which these explanations of imperial- 
ism depend. It is certain that in the last hundred years a great 
deal of capital has been exported from England. The amount and 
pace of the flow are difficult to determine. L. H. Jenks and C. K. 
Hobson agree in naming 1875 as the epoch when the “ primary ” 
export of capital ceased and only secondary export remained : 


1 Sartorius von Waltershausen thought it was the national economist’s duty 
to see that the export of capital was used as a means of pushing the foreign 
sales of capital goods. Not every flotation of a foreign railway or mining loan 
results in a corresponding export of material ; most of the early ones did, 
but according to C. K. Hobson (The Export of Capital, p. 7) the English railway 
loans to the Argentine did not in 1910-13 ; moreover, few of the later United 
States railway loans floated in the London market can have done so. 
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that is, when we ceased to build up our foreign investments by a 
surplus of exported over imported goods and services, and only 
added to them by reinvesting part of our income from earliet 
investments. According to Hobson there was no © primaty | 
export of capital in any year between 1875 and 1907 5 Hobson’s 
table depends indeed on a reduction of Giffen’s allowance for 
shipping earnings, but even if Giffen’s original figures are accepted 
the year 1875 still appears to have been something of a turning 
point. The greatest era of English railway-building abroad was 
past, though there was still plenty to do, especially in South 
Africa; the greatest exports of railway materials were therefore 
over too. This is important, because railways seem to have been 
the great basis of England’s foreign investments ; there are still 
countries, such as India and Argentina, where the railways account 
for more than half the English capital invested, and the United 
States was such a country before the repatriation of English capital 
in the last war. Therefore the passing of the age of overseas 
railway-building is one of the significant dates of English history. 

Another important development in the tendency of English 
foreign investment is noticed after 1875: before that date it was 
cosmopolitan, but afterwards it appears to have been concentrated 
to a gteater degree within the boundaries of the empire. Foreign 
railway and government securities must have been sold and the 
ptoceeds reinvested in similar securities within the empire. This 
process is hard to trace or to explain, but it is there. C. K. Hobson 
suggested that the British capitalist was the frontiersman or pioneer 
who opened up a new and difficult field of enterprise, developed 
it to some degree, then sold out to foreigners who liked a steady 
investment in an established concern, and himself moved on to new 
adventures. This has an element of truth in it; certainly the 
pioneer British enterprises in France and America were generally 
bought out by the natives as going concerns. Whatever the causes, 
the relative concentration of capital—it has never been more than 
that—is yet a third example of the usefulness of a political empire 
as a standby: the investor, like the seeker for a market or the 
consumer of raw materials, is glad to turn to the empire when, 
for one reason or another, the more fully developed independent 
countries begin to be less attractive than they were. 

Capitalist imperialism has certain important secondary con- 
sequences. It tends to replace the self-sufficient economy and 
subsistence-agriculture of the colonial lands by production for the 
world market. Colonies of exploitation and, indeed, colonies of 
settlement, so far as they are obliged to make a return upon 
invested capital, must produce for a market. Hence, pethaps, the 
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petsistent monoculture of the most highly capitalised tropical 
countties—and before the abolition of slavery all tropical agri- 
culture in the British colonies and the United States was highly 
capitalised. Where the loan is granted on condition that the 
borrower shall give the lender the benefit of his consignments ot 
his orders—which was common in the eighteenth-century sugat 
business—this effect is even more obvious. The railway is another 
important agent of capitalism which tends to produce similar 
tesults. Sometimes, as in the American prairies, railways cause of 
promote production for a market; at other times, however, 
ptoduction for a market has caused railways. The efforts of the 
Cotton Supply Association to goad the India Office into sanction- 
ing or undertaking railways are interesting in this respect. Of 
coutse the Association was concerned only with the promotion 
of cotton-growing, so that some critics were unkind enough to 
suggest that its efforts had caused, or wete likely to cause, a 
shottage of food in certain districts ; presumably this accusation 
was founded on the fact that the Madras Irrigation and Canal 
Company, which was much patronised by the Association, was 
at work in some of the districts where the dreadful Orissa famine 
broke out in 1866. The Association defended itself, and claimed 
to have proposed nothing but what would promote the general 
development of India. There was not much in its earlier memorials 
to the India Office to substantiate the claim ; and it is obvious that 
a capitalist industry in search of raw material might easily, in a 
poor country with patchy communications, cause subsistence 
farming to be teplaced by commercial crops to an unhealthy 
extent. The government of India had been aware of the danger, 
and sometimes vetoed provincial measures for the undue encour- 
agement of cotton-growing by remission of taxes. At the same 
time it is fair to say that the railways which were designed to carry 
cotton to the ports could also, in an emergency, bring food 
supplies to the cotton districts. 

The Cotton Supply Association contemplated, at one time, an 
attack on the whole system of landholding in India; but on 
second thoughts it decided that the existing systems would enable 
cotton to be grown without much change. Capitalist imperialism 
is often charged with destroying communal land tenure for its 
own putposes ; and there is no doubt that in many parts of Asia 
and Africa it has resulted in, or been accompanied by, a revolution 
in the native land-holding system. Capitalistic motives have not 
always been responsible for this ; for example, they do not account 
for the injudicious rigour with which the ryotwari system was 
pressed upon some communal economies in Madras, or the policy 
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of Sir George Grey which turned British Kaffraria into a slum. 
White imperialism has had mote effect on the native’s way of life, 
especially in Africa, by limiting the quantity of his land than by 
altering the tenures. This has not always been the doing of capital- 
ism. It was the white farmer who first deprived the African native 
of his land, partly that he might own it himself, partly that he 
might dispose of the labour of the landless man. This limitation 
of native resources and an often deliberate policy of high taxation 
have undoubtedly played into the hands of industrial capitalism 
as well—Kimberley and Johannesburg are largely founded upon 
such policies. But the policies were not invented, in the first place, 
for the sake of Kimberley and Johannesburg ; they were not even 
invented by the type of capitalist agriculture which uses them, to 
some extent, in Kenya to-day. They were invented by the Boer— 
a cutious kind of capitalist, for most of his capital consisted in 
cows, whose accumulation became almost an end in itself. 

This brings us to the last of the criticisms directed against 
capitalist imperialism. Capital is said to leave the country of its 
otigin, where high wages, Factory Acts and limitation of hours 
reduce its profits, and fly to new countries, where it carries on the 
same industries that it carried on at home, with the advantage of 
cheaper labour and fewer restrictions. This certainly happens, 
sometimes even within the limits of a single country like the 
United States. The spectre of “ raising up foreign competitors ” 
has been conjured up very freely ; and just as mercantilists tried to 
prevent wool, skilled labour or machinery from being exported 
to a possible competitor, special taxes upon foreign investments 
were discussed before the last war. But it is difficult to be sure 
how much English capital has been applied to the development 
abroad of England’s own staple industries. Some part of this 
foreign investment takes the form of banking capital, or loans to 
foreign governments for general industrial development; the 
further application of this capital is not easily traced, statistically. 
Moreover there have lately been many instances, even within the 
empire, of capital establishing itself where it may take the benefit 
of protective duties instead of paying them. Apart from these, 
capital does not appear to prefer investment in the staple industries 
which compete with those of its mother-country. The typical 
British investments in the United States were once railways; in 
India, railways again, and tea plantations—certainly not cotton 
mills, which British capital has avoided in a remarkable way. In 
China ? Again, not cotton mills, for the British-owned mills are a 
small proportion of the foreign mills, while British capital is a 
much higher proportion of foreign capital as a whole. In South 
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Africa, gold mines; in Argentina, railways again.! Ordinarily, 
therefore, foreign investment mote often contributes to the general 
development of colonial lands than to “ raising up foreign com- 
petitors.”” This consideration is strengthened by the fact that the 
industrial and capital-exporting lands (which are, in spite of certain 
vatiations, roughly the same) lend little to each other but a great 
deal to the agrarian countries. The United States are no exception 
to this rule, for in the days when they were great borrowers they 
wete an agricultural nation. 

The secondary effects of imperialism upon the mother-country 
ate also important, but cannot be discussed here at length. 
Obviously they tend to create a “labour aristocracy’ and a 
rentier nation. The great improvement of the English workman’s 
standard of life after 1850 was helped, though not solely caused, 
by the development of the industries which flourished on capital 
export. This in its turn did something to create a rentier class by 
the expansion of industrial towns and increase of ground-rents. 
But the returns upon capital invested abroad have done fat more 
in that respect ; ever since the days of the Nabob and the sugar 
millionaire, the luxury trades at home have received a stimulus 
from the imperial rentier. This parasitical imperialism was trans- 
forming the economy of London and the home counties even 
before the war.? England’s “ tribute ” is not exactly similar in its 
ofigin to that of Imperial Rome,’ but its internal economic effect 


1Tn Argentina, the British investment in railways is currently estimated at 
£277 million, the total British investment at {500-600 million; in the United 
States before the war, {616 million in railways, total British long-term publicly 
issued investment, £750 millions (Feis, Ewrope, the World’s Banker, pp. 23, 27). 
In India the estimates vary. Feis gives, for 1914, £140 million in railways, 
total British investment £378 million; but this is very misleading, as most of 
the government loans were contracted for railway building ; D. H. Buchanan 
(The Development of Capitalist Enterprise in India, p. 154) puts the capital outlay 
on railways, 1914-15, at 65-6 per cent. of the total investment in India. This 
includes Indian as well as British capital; for British capital alone, probably 
the figure would be higher. According to figures quoted by Buchanan (p. 206), 
only 9 cotton mills out of 345 were entirely owned by Europeans in 1921, 
against 322 entirely owned by Indians. In China, according to figures quoted 
by G. E. Hubbard (Eastern Industrialization and its Effect on the West, p. 223), 
British investments in 1931 stood in the ratio of 54 : 40 to Japanese investments 
(the next largest), but British investments in cotton mills stood as 4:39 to 
Japanese in spindles, as 8: 44 in looms. 

2 See the eloquent description in J. A. Hobson’s Imperialism. 

3] have not been able to discuss at length the so-called ‘‘ tribute ” of India. 
The earliest fortunes brought back from India were not returns to capital in 
India, but were gained in India itself by privileged though illicit trade, and 
often by sheer oppression. It was remitted home, not, I think, as dividends 
but as repatriated capital. When the East India Company’s servants ceased to 
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is not unlike, and if there are no shocks from outside, the finance 
empire shows signs of outliving the industrial and the political 
empire. As the colonial lands became industrialised and indepen- 
dent, it is the only kind of imperial relation that remains appropri- 
ate. 

To sum up, it is pretty clear that imperialism is above all a 
ptocess—and, to some degree, a policy—which aims at developing 
complementary relations between high industrial technique in one 
land and fertile soils in another. These relations are pre-capitalist 
relations ; they ate also capitalist relations. Not all the Marxist 
teachings apply to all the facts, but many of them open the eyes of 
colonial historians to things which they ought to have seen before. 


make money in this way, there were still considerable remittances of savings 
from the very generous salaries (Macaulay saved a competence for life out of 
four years’ salary as Law Member), the still more generous pensions, and the 
heavy military charges payable by India to England. Later again, this “‘ tribute ” 
was increased by the normal payment of interest on British capital invested in 
India. That does not call for special comment, but I think the “‘ tribute ”’ does, 
because it is almost the only instance I know which supports the Marxist view 
that pre-capitalist imperialism was designed, like the Roman and other ancient 
empires, to extract tribute from the subject peoples. (Incidentally, the Romans 
were not above investing in their empire—there was Seneca with his asuria 
per totam Britanniam exercita.) 


THE ECONOMIC CAUSES OF THE 
EXPULSION OF THE JEWS IN 1290. 


By P. Exman. 


HE question why the Jews were expelled in 1290 is largely a 
problem of economic history. The Jews had been performing 
some economic function in the life of medieval England ; 
therefore, if the expulsion had any economic causes, these will have 
to be sought in a change that must have occurred in the economic 
tole of the Jews. They may no longer have been capable of filling 
their old part; or although still capable, they were no longer 
required to do so, because the same function could now be better 
discharged by others. 
_ What then was it that the Jews particularly did ? It is imperative, 
in order to give a satisfactory answer, to distinguish clearly between 
the obvious and the far less obvious. The obvious function of the 
Jews in regard to the general population was that of money- 
lending ; in regard to the Crown, it was that of being a ready 
source of money whenever such was required. The less obvious 
function was, first of all, to assist in the transfer of land from the 
smaller landowners to the upper stratum, and particularly to the 
monasteries, and in this way to contribute to the capitalisation of 
agriculture. In the second place, the contributions made by the 
Jews to the Crown were in essence a land tax, because Jewish 
money-lending was predominantly carried on with the various 
agricultural classes. But the original cause which determined and 
conditioned the economic functions of Jewish finance, and which 
was ultimately responsible for the expulsion, was the payments 
made by the Jews to the Crown. Apart from the quasi-regular and 
normal legal sources of income, which the English as much as the 
Jews wete required to pay, the king claimed from the Jews a 
number of occasional contributions, especially loans and tallages. 
In the thirteenth century, which is the vital period for our purpose, 
the loans were insignificant in number and amount, and the 
economic relations between Jews and Crown were confined for all 
effective purposes to the tallages. By the end of the twelfth century, 
indeed, the Crown had become aware that the Jews represented a 
soutce of teady money, upon which it could draw by means of 
taxation. In the century preceding the expulsion, the taxation of the 
Jews by tallages becomes a regular means of supplementing the 
royal income. 
In order to determine how important these tallages were and 
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where their importance lay, it is necessary to fix their precise 
chronology. The accompanying table gives in bare outline the 
imposition of the tallages. An analysis of the figures reveals an 
upwatd and downward movement which is most significant. 
Roughly, four distinct phases may be discerned, covering the years 
1221-31, 1233-57, 1259-69, 1271-90 respectively. These coincide 
very closely with phases in the political and constitutional history 
of the time. Until about 1230, Henry III was either a minor or 
under the sway of an “ overmighty official.” By 1234, the king is 
his own master and the alien invasions have begun; there is 
generally an increase in taxation and a corresponding increase in 
the baronial resistance. From 1240 until the outbreak of civil war, 
the resistance of the barons, which had by now become a con- 
stitutional problem and expressed itself in a refusal to grant 
extraordinary supplies to pay for the expensive foreign wars and 
Sicilian ambitions of the king, compelled Henry to rely entirely 
upon normal feudal dues and to fall back upon external sources of 
supply. The victory of the baronial point of view, resulting from 
the political manceuvres during the civil war, put an effective brake 
upon royal extravagance. The new policy thus foreshadowed finds 
its full expression in the reign of Edward I. The closeness with 
which the imposition of Jewish tallages follows this expansion and 
contraction of the royal power is sufficient proof of their import- 
ance. The general impression of the importance of a Jewish source 
of money is reinforced by comparing the annual tallage averages 
of these four periods: 3,000 marks, 7,000 marks, 600 marks and 
2,500 marks, with the annual income of the Crown. 

The importance of Jewish money would become still clearer if 
the tallages are analysed each in its historical setting, which is a 
task beyond the limits of the present study. But it may suffice to 
notice that between 1239 and 1243, when the two tendencies 
towards an increase in taxation and a corresponding increase in 
baronial resistance were beginning to gather momentum, the 
proportion which the Jewish tallage bears to the total income of 
the king is about one-sixth ; in the highly expensive years between 
1243 and 1249, it is about one-fifth ; and although by about 1270 
the tallages have somewhat recovered, the proportions never again 
reach that of any previous period ; indeed, if the tallage of 1287— 
which seems to be in the nature of a final turn of the screw and for 
the collection of which there is very little evidence—be disregarded, 
the proportion is very much less. 

Even from this short survey, it is obvious that something had 
been happening to the Jewish tallages. There are a number of 
possible alternatives as to what the cause of the decrease in the 
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importance of the tallages might be. On the one hand, there is the 
fairly apparent fact that the Jews were no longer capable of continu- 
ing to pay the large amounts which characterise the middle years of 
the century. On the other hand, we must consider the possibility 
that although the Jews may still have been capable of doing so, the 
Crown had found another source which was far more fruitful and 
did not raise certain difficulties which were associated with the 
collection of the tallages. And there is also a possibility that these 
two tendencies were at work simultaneously. 

An actual decline in the tallage-capacity of the Jews seems to be 
corroborated by other evidence, not directly connected with the 
tallages themselves. For instance, during the years 1250-55, just 
following the extremely heavy tallage period already alluded to, 
there appeats to have been a fairly general flight of Jews from 
England! In 1255, Aaron of York, at one time one of the richest 
Jews, was so impoverished that his portion of that year’s tallage 
was paid by the rest of the community.? Still more conclusive 
evidence is afforded by a comparison of the face value of the debts 
enrolled in the local chests at different dates, which have survived. 
Thus, to quote only one example, the value of the debts found in 
the Cambridge Chest in 1240 was 2,750 marks, in 1260 about 275 
marks and in 1290 about 425 marks. From yet another line of 
evidence, a closely similar picture is obtained. In 1244, Moses the 
son of Hamo of Hereford paid as relief (reckoned as a third part) 
for inheriting his father’s estate the sum of £3,000; while in 1284, 
Elias the son of Moses left about £1,260, and this is by far the 
largest sum recorded in the reign of Edward I.‘ Finally, it may be 
rematked that from 1275 onwards instances of outlawry for 
default of payment, of flight and of attachments of Jews on account 
of tallage become more and more frequent. 

It is fairly clear that there did occur a decline in the ability of the 
Jews to pay. The causes of this decline, which are particularly 
relevant to the present discussion, are to be found in an examina- 
tion of the other functions performed by the Jews. They all pivot 
around the demonstrable fact that the Jews confined themselves 


1C.R. (1251-3), pp. 49, 61, 63; (1254-6), p. 227; C.P.R. (1247-58), p. 71. 
See also Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, V, p. 261. 

> C.P.R. (1247-58), Pp- 439-40. , tie 

8 These rolls are printed in J. P. Stokes’ Studies in Anglo-Jewish History, 
Appendix IV. There are also figures extant for Norwich, Lincoln and Hereford, 
presenting a similar picture, Public Record Office, King’s Remembrancer, 
Exchequer, Jews, 249/4, 10; 257/12; Plea Rolls of Exchequer of Jews, III, 

. 230-8 ; Transactions of Jewish Historical Society, I. 

4C.P.R. (1232-47), p. 474; P.R.O., Jewish Exchequer, Plea Rolls, E.9/44, 
m.6, 
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to money-lending. In spite of the proximity of a number of 
Jewries to important market centres, there is little evidence that 
the Jews carried on any large-scale trading operations. Some of 
them were certainly pedlars in the usual luxury articles, but the 
monetary value of these in all recorded instances was not very high. 
Furthermore, the possibility that these articles had been placed in 
pawn and then forfeited—so that this type of trade was in effect a 
by-product of money-lending—must always be borne in mind. 
Towards the end of their stay in England, the Jews appear to 
have busied themselves in selling plate made from clipped coins. 
And there is also some very doubtful evidence that as a result of the 
prohibition of usury in 1275 the Jews began to grant sale credits 
on corn and wool. But there is no existing record that tells us 
anything of the means of their disposing of the goods thus acquired. 
In sum, the possibility that Jews were prominent traders must be 
discounted. 

For the Jewish finances to be capable of bearing royal tallages, 
it was essential that the increment accruing from interest should be 
sufficient to withstand the royal inroads. That such a tendency 
was at work is surely evidenced in the slight recovery made by the 
figures of the enrolled Jewish debts by 1290, which have already 
been mentioned. Some small respite from the tallage exactions 
would have enabled the Jews to restore their rapidly diminishing 
resources. But what was fatal to the survival of Jewish finance was 
that at the very moment when the automatic pressure of the 
tallages was becoming a serious matter for them, the king was 
obliged by a number of circumstances to place restrictive measures 
upon the very activities which supplied the source of tallage 
payments. 

The circumstances that led to these prohibitive enactments are 
directly concerned with the classes whom the Jews financed. An 
examination of the debtors whose names appear on the Cambridge 
Rolls and those that appear on the rolls of debts, compiled in 125 5, 
belonging to Abraham de Berkhamsted (who had carried on busi- 
ness all over the country), shows clearly that well over 70 per cent. 
of Jewish debtors belonged to the agricultural classes, and par- 
ticularly to the smaller tenants, who formed an important element 
of the opposition to the policy of the Crown.! The economic and 
social status of these debtors had, in the given conditions, two 
important consequences. In the first place, hostility to the Jews 


+ The same conclusions as to the status of the debtors of the Jews of Oxford 
have je been arrived at by another investigator, T.J.H.S., XII, 
Pp. 300-7. 
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was aroused on the ground that they were the agency by which the 
king indirectly drew off some of the agricultural wealth of the 
country when he was refused direct supplies by the barons, on 
which question all the diverse elements in the baronial camp were 
agteed for different reasons.1 In the second place, for all practical 
purposes, the Jews appear as partners with the greater barons and 
the monasteries in the expropriation of the land of the smaller 
people. There is abundant evidence that as a result of the heavy 
requirements to pay tallage the Jews were compelled to sell their 
bonds of debt, which were secured on the land of their clients ; 
and in the main, the purchasers were the higher barons, the 
monasteries and a sprinkling of important merchants. A similar 
result was achieved when pressure from the Jewish money-lender 
compelled the debtor to appeal to his more affluent neighbours 
with the consequence in most cases that he had to part with his 
land. 

In the medieval English starrs printed for the Jewish Historical 
Society more than half deal with such transfers of land to monas- 
teries, a significant example being Newhouse in Lincolnshire, the 
first foundation of the Premonstratensian Order, which transacted 
nearly all of this kind of its business in the one district of Pinken- 
howe.? Probably the most active in this respect was Melsa, so 
important in the production of wool ; throughout the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, it was acquiring land through or from Jews, 
and nearly always in the same region.* The same is true of Malton 
ptiory, of Glastonbury and a host of others.4 The purchase of 
yearly fees and debts by members of the royal family and the 
barons, such as the earls of Surrey and Gloucester, was very 
prominent during the years of the civil war.6 Among royal 
officials, special mention may be made of Robert Burnel, the 


1C, W. Ashley, Economic History, I, i, p. 203. 

2 Starrs, etc., ed. I. Abrahams, J. P. Stokes, H. Loewe, 2 volumes ; P.R.E.J., 
I, pp. 5, 20; B. M., Harleian MSS., 43 A 58 (2). 

3.J. Jacobs, Jews in Angevin England, p. 58; Chronica Monasterii de Melsa 
(Rolls Series), I, pp. 173-5, 306, 315, 367, 374-5, 3773 IL, pp. 9-12, 55, 109, 115, 
TGcee Re isl, puto14 C.P.R, (1266-72) p33 0. 

4 Cartulary of Abbey of Cld Wardon, ed. G. H. Fowler, pp. 360-1, 365; Trans- 
actions of Royal Historical Society, new series, XVII, p. 141; P.R.E.J., I, pp. 
59, 115-6; II, pp. 37, 137, 234, 279, 287, 293; III, pp. 21-2, 152, 247, 273, 
278, 304; C.P.R. (1247-58), pp. 59, 4423 (1266-72), p. 567; C.R. (1256-9), 
p. 345; F. Peck, History of Stanford, V1, p. 11; Cartularies of Ramsay and St. 
Peter’s Gloucester (Rolls Series), II, pp. 149, 179, 248, 278, 304, 346. 

5 Fowler, op. cit., p. 363 ; P.R.E.J., 1, pp. 137, 158, 162, 200, 247; I, 68, 117, 
178, 306, 308; III, p. 65; C.P.R. (1258-66), pp. 462, 467; (1266-72), pp. 309, 
532, 636, 638; (1272-81), pp. 137, 1573; (1281-92), p. 84. 
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notorious Adam de Stratton and William de Middleton.t Members of 
rising families built up large estates by redeeming land from Jewish 
debts, as in the case of Robert de Braybrooke and John de Gray. 
Probably the most numerous instances were those where the chief 
lord of the fee eagerly purchased the debts.? Important merchants 
—Gregory de Rokesle, Thomas de Basinges, John le Ferun of 
London and Simon le Draper of Wéinchester—were getting 
possession of land both in the country and in the towns.* The 
purchase of land by medieval merchants was probably the most 
important of the means whereby the profits of agriculture were 
diverted away from consumption to production and trade. 

That indebtedness to Jews played an important part in such 
transfers of land is forcibly expressed in article 25 of the Petition of 
Oxford, 1258, where we also find adumbrated the policy of reduc- 
ing the economic freedom of the Jews, later to be put into effect. 
This is not the place to enter into any discussion of the restrictions 
placed upon the Jews, but it should be clear that the cumulative 
effect of the Provisions of Jewry of 1269, the Mandate of 1271, the 
prohibition of usury in 1275, the Regulations of 1284 and finally 
the “ Statutum de Judzis Exiundis Regnum Anglie ” of 1290 was 
to deprive the Jews of their economic freedom and consequently of 
their raison a’ étre. 

By the beginning of the reign of Edward I, therefore, the Jews 
and their tallages were quite definitely upon the downgrade and 
were playing a comparatively minor role in the public finance of 
the time. But since they had once filled an important part, it is 
relevant to inquire what had taken their place as a source of money. 
Since the Jewish tallage was essentially a land tax, it would be 
natural to find a possible substitute in some new form of national 
taxation. But the history of English taxation in the thirteenth 
century is one of gradual change and transition and not of innova- 
tion.* The scutage, virtually a land tax, is employed less and less 
after 1231, probably as a result of baronial opposition. Carucage, 
imposed as a substitute for the scutage, fell into disuse after 1224, 
because it was difficult to assess and was only partial in its 


* P.R.E.J., I, p. 162 and passim; II, p. 68 and passim; C.P.R. (1266- 
> > » Ps ? ot IN. 72), 
p- 69 : Abrahams, Stokes, Loewe, op. cit., I], Excursus on Adam de Stratton. 
: ae op. cit., pp. 361-3 ; C.P.R. (1266-72), pp. 511, 512, 630; P.R.E.J., 
, p. 288. 
* P.R.E.J., I, pp. 200; II, p. 110; C.P.R. (1266- 
; »4; 3 » p. : COP Ry 72), pp. 122, 164, 170, 
638 3 (1272-81), pp. 186, 435, 440, 462, 458, 459; (1281-92), p. 173 and passim. 
For all that follows on English taxation in the thirteenth century, see 
S..N. Mitchell, Studies in Taxation under John and Henry III; S$. Dowell, History 


of Taxation, vol. 1; J. F. Willard, T.R.H.S., Third series, VII, p. 167 and 
Parliamentary Taxes on Personal Property, p. 3. 
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incidence. The tallages also suffered from the latter defect and pro- 
duced very little. The tax on movables was intended to supersede 
these three, but the important point is that it was already well 
established as a way of securing money by the beginhing of the 
century, although it is true that under Edward I it became exten- 
sively exploited. In any case, its object was to replace the loss 
ensuing from the abandonment of the scutage, carucage and 
tallage, and its increasing use cannot therefore be directly related 
to the decline in the Jewish tallages. 

The case, however, is different when the presence of other 
groups of foreigners comes to be considered. Of these, the two 
most prominent are the Gascons and Italians. The former are 
essentially war financiers, their loans coincide with Henry III’s 
expeditions to France, otherwise they are unimportant as a source 
of fands. With the Italians it is quite different. But significantly 
enough, their dealings, as E. A. Bond pointed out long ago, 
become really important only under Edward I A rough calcula- 
tion of the annual averages of their loans for the periods adopted 
in the case of the Jewish tallages, and a comparison between the 
two, is highly instructive. The result is as follows: 1221-31, loans 
785 marks and tallages 3,000 marks ; 1233-57, loans 3,550 marks 
and tallages 7,000 marks ; 1259-69, loans 900 marks and tallages 
Goo marks ; 1269-90, loans 9,000 marks and tallages 2,500 marks. 
From about the time of the baronial wars, the relative positions of 
the Jews and the Italians begin to be reversed; by the reign of 
Edward I, the reversal is complete. The widening of the activities 
of the Italians is directly connected with the economic decline of 
the Jews. It is usually assumed that the influx of the Italians 
rendered the Jews no longer useful. The process, however, seems 
to have been quite the other way. When the Jews had been almost 
sucked dry, the Italians were there to take their place. 

In discussing this problem of substitution, it is important not to 
neglect the distinction between the Italians who were /ending money, 
and the Jews who were faxed.* Obviously, loans are different from 
taxes, since the one has to be repaid and the other need not. But 
there is more than a suspicion that the king was not always pre- 
pated to repay the loans he contracted, so that, for practical 
purposes, the Italian loans may not have differed greatly from 
Jewish tallages. In any case, it was usual when providing for 
repayment to do so by assignments upon certain specified taxes 
and customs, and it must be regarded as significant that these 


1 Archeologia, XXVIII, p. 236; R. J. Whitwell, T.R.H.S., new series, 


mea il; p.. 177-7 
2 W.E. Rhodes, Owens College Historical Essays, ed. Tout and Tait, p. 139. 
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latter were generally the newly constituted customs which the king 
had not become accustomed to receive, and which therefore he 
would not miss very keenly. In effect, those Italian loans that were 
repaid were forward payments in anticipation of the taxes con- 
cerned, with the disadvantage that the Crown was required to pay 
a vety high rate of interest in addition. But in whatever light this 
question is viewed, it would have been clearly absurdly bad policy 
of the Crown to have dispensed with a free source of money such 
as the Jews represented, if the latter’s resources and usefulness had 
endured. 

It is therefore clear that the Jews were expelled from England 
because from an economic point of view they were no longer 
performing that function which was their sole raison d’étre in the 
circumstances. Their tallages had been of immense use to Henry 
III as a source of income during the French wars and the growth 
of baronial opposition. But the demands he had made of them 
had severely stressed their powers.1 In addition, the increased 
royal pressure had had a backward effect, and the clients of the 
Jews began to swell the opposition of the barons. The policy of 
Edward I, in his effort to make a flank attack upon the barons by 
securing the allegiance of the lower tenants, necessarily resulted in 
anti-Jewish legislation which put the final touches to the process 
of Jewish financial enfeeblement. Their place as financiers to the 
people and as a source of money to the Crown is taken over by the 
Italians, and since the Jews were also not open to assimilation and 
a source of popular economic (and religious) discontent and 
irritation they were banished.? 


1 It should be noted that both Cunningham (Growth of English Industry, 1, 
p. 150) and Stubbs (Constitutional History, Il, p. 531) take pains to point out that 
the expulsion of the Jews was a permanent loss of revenue to the Crown, which 
contributed to the king’s difficulties in 1294 and the subsequent constitutional 
repercussions. 

* It may perhaps be significant that a number of monastic chronicles place 
the account of the granting of the fifteenth of 1275 immediately after that of the 
enactment of the anti-Jewish legislation of Easter of that year, Annales Monas- 
tici, I, pp. 265-6; II, pp. 119, 384. A modern authority has said that “ probably 
the chief reason for the generosity of parliament (in granting the fifteenth of 


1290) was Edward’s promise to expel the Jews from England,” J. F. Willard, 
Parliamentary Taxes, etc., p. 20. 
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JEWISH TALLAGES 


Date 
Payment 


1221 St. John B. 


1223 Easter 
1224-5 ... 


1225" Lent 
1225 

1226 Easter 
1229-30 
1230 Trinity 
1231 

1233-9 ... 


1237 


1239-41 


1241 


1243-9 ... 


1249 Michaelmas 
1250 Easter 

1250 Michaelmas 
B25 0-1) aes 
1251 Novembe 
1251 December 
aw Lie a 


1253 July 


1253 July 
1254 


Amount 
Marks 


TLS 


3,000 
5,000 


1,000 
2,500 


4,000 


8,000 
6,000 


1,000 
10,000 


6,000 


Third 
(25,000) 


20,000 


60,030 


760 
500 
1,500 
5,000 
3,500 
1,000 
10,000 
5,000 


100 
10,000 


Source 


PRO; Lal. ReM.R., .3,..m: 
dorso ; Receipt Rolls, 4. 

BsROr KRG; 85 9, 

Annales Monastici, II, p. 300; R.R., 
1565. 

P.R.O., E' 401/73; Rot: Litt. Claus. 
(ed..I,.D.. Hardy; 1833) Il, p. 22a. 

R.R., 8, 9, 1565. 

R.R., 8; Extracts from the Issue 
Rolls (ed. F. W. Devon), pp. 
506-7. 

CRe (1227-31), p:Att: 

Pipe Roll, 14 H. III (ed. C. Robinson) 
p. 222; C.L.R. (1226-40), p.- 061. 

CRS "(1227-°33), ap. «680; CoP sRe 
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Date 
Assessment Payment 
Pentecost 1254 Easter 
Hilary 1255 May 
125§-7 «+ be: 
1259 Michaelmas 
1260 Easter 
1260 Michaelmas 
1261 
1267 
May 1269 
1271 Michaelmas 
Easter 1272 
1273 
RA 7 BS vs 
1274-6 .. 
1276 Michaelmas 
T27759) eee 
May 1287 


Amount 
Marks 


5,000 


2,000 
8,500 
500 
500 
500 
3,000 
500 


1,500 


6,500 


5,000 
1,000 


4,000 
Third 


(12,500) 


1,500 


3,000 


20,000 


Source 


C.R. (1253-4), pp. 62, 85 ; (1254-6), 
pp. 6, 24; C.P.R. (1247-58), p. 
318. 
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PRICES AND INDUSTRIAL CAPITALISM 
IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND, 1540-1640.’ 


By Joun U. NEF. 


HROUGHOUT Western Europe during the second half of 

the sixteenth century, peasants, craftsmen and shopkeepers, as 

well as princes and bishops, all shared one novel experience 
of some importance for their daily lives. In each decade they found 
that any standard coin, even if it contained precisely the same 
quantity of precious metal as in the previous decade, would buy less 
of almost any commodity bought and sold. 

This “ price revolution,” as it has come to be called, was caused 
mainly by the abundant supplies of precious metals which poured 
into Europe from South and Central Ametica. Prices—measured 
in silver—tose in the various European countries, we are told, 
from two- to more than three-fold between 1520 and 1650.2 The 
ptices which people actually paid rose much mote, because princes 
evetywhere were debasing the currency. 

For some time historians and economists have been disposed to 
regard the price revolution as an important cause for the rise of 
modern capitalism. But, until recently, no one attempted to show 
concretely how the inflow of American treasure promoted the 
development of large-scale enterprise in industry, commerce and 
finance. In 1929 Professor E. J. Hamilton, to whom we owe out 
exact knowledge of the price revolution in Spain, suggested that 
the rapid increase in prices stimulated the growth of capitalism 
mainly by cheapening labour costs, and thus making possible 
exceptionally large profits during a period of many decades.* These 
profits brought about an unprecedented accumulation of wealth in 
the hands of enterprising merchants and other rich men, who could 
afford to invest in large-scale enterprises, and who were tempted to 
do so by the prospect of abnormally large returns. Later, in his 
Treatise on Money, Mr. Keynes used his great authority to support 
and interpret Dr. Hamilton’s thesis.4 

1 The substance of a paper read in July 1936 at the Economic History Section 
of the Anglo-American Historical Conference in London. 

2 Georg Wiebe, Zur Geschichte der Preisrevolution des 16 und 17 Jahrhunderts, 
Leipzig, 1895, pp. 376-7, 379, 382; Earl J. Hamilton, American Treasure and 
the Price Revolution in Spain, Cambridge (Mass.), 1934, pp. 205-10, 403. Cf. 
Francois Simiand, Recherches anciennes et nouvelles sur le movement général des prix 
du XVI* au X1X® siécle, Paris, 1932, pp. 167-8. 

3 Hamilton, “‘ American Treasure and the Rise of Capitalism,” in Economica, 


xxvii (1929), pp. 338-57. -. 
4 J. M. Keynes, A Treatise on Money, New York, 1930, vol. ii, pp. 152-63. 
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Dr. Hamilton observed that the effect of the price revolution 
upon the material welfare of the wage earner was not the same in all 
countries. In Spain, he found, rising wages did not lag behind 
rising prices anything like as much as they apparently did in 
England.t He concluded that the differences between the course of 
wages in the two countries provided a very important explanation 
for the greater progress made by capitalist enterprise in England 
than in Spain, especially during the first two or three decades of the 
seventeenth century. At that time wages caught up with prices in 
Spain, and the Spanish wage workers regained all they had lost in 
earning power during the previous eight decades.? But in England 
wages apparently lagged farther than ever behind prices, and the 
wage workers were able to buy only about half as much with the 
money they received as at the beginning of the sixteenth century.® 
The greater fall in the standard of living of the English labourer 
was a patt of the cost the country had to pay for great national 
progtess.* Without the price revolution, an extensive and pro- 
longed decline in real wages could hardly have occurred. There- 
fore, according to this theory, the price revolution was the prin- 
cipal driving force behind large-scale enterprise during the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries.® 


(i) The progress of large-scale industry during the price revolution. 


A comparison of French with English industrial history during 
the century from 1540 to 1640 suggests that there is 2 danger of 
exaggerating the rdle played by the price revolution, and the decline 
of real wages that it made possible, in stimulating the progress of 


' Dr. Hamilton’s calculations concerning the course of real wages in Spain, 
as announced tentatively in his article in Economica (loc. cit., pp. 253-4), were 
borne out by his further researches (American Treasure and the Price Revolution 
in Spain, p. 273). 

2 Ibid., pp. 273, 279-82. 

3 Hamilton, “‘ American Treasure and the Rise of Capitalism,” pp. 350-2. 

4 Cf. Keynes, op. cit., ii, p. 163. 

° Hamilton, “ American Treasure and the Rise of Capitalism,” PP: 338, 344, 
349. Cf. Keynes, op. cit., ti, p. 159. Dr. Hamilton’s argument about the influence 
of the discoveries in promoting capitalism was not concerned exclusively with 
the réle played by the price revolution in reducing the cost of labour. He also 
wrote of the phenomenal profits made by merchants in the East India trade, and 
of the probable decline in the real cost of renting land, as further factors which 
increased the accumulation of capital and encouraged investments in large-scale 
enterprise (“ American Treasure and the Rise of Capitalism,” pp. 347-50). 
But it was to the fall in real wages that he attached the most importance (ébid., 
PP- 349, 355-6), and it was to this aspect that Mr. Keynes drew attention, 
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capitalist enterprise in industry.! When Dr. Hamilton wrote it was 
assumed that large-scale industry was developing rapidly in France 
as well as in England.? But it now seems that there were important 
differences. In England the rate of industrial change from 1540 to 
1640 was much mote rapid than in any other period before the late 
eighteenth century. But in France it was probably slower between 
the death of Francis I and the accession of Louis XIV than during 
the previous hundred years, when the inflow of treasure from 
America had hardly begun. There was no growth in the output of 
coal, glass, salt, alum, building materials, metal wares and ships 
compatable in rapidity to that which raised England from an 
industrial backwater to the foremost industrial country in the world. 
Technical changes in the methods of mining and manufacturing 
which greatly increased the amounts of capital needed to set up in 
industry were less widely introduced. The number of new, large- 
scale industrial enterprises started must have been much smaller, 
relative to population, than in England.? What we have to explain 
in the case of France is not, as in that of England, why industrial 
capitalism made so much progtess in the age of the price revolution, 
but why it made so little. 

The explanations artived at for France have a special interest, 
because the case of France was mote representative of European 
countries generally than the case of England. In Italy, southern 
Germany, and the Spanish Netherlands, the age of the price revolu- 
tion was, as compared with the age of the Renaissance, a period of 
slow industrial development. Only in Holland, and perhaps in 
Sweden and the Principality of Liége, was there a speeding-up 
in the rate of industrial development resembling to some extent 
that which occurred in England. 

Were there any differences between the course of wages in 
England and France from 1540 to 1640 which help to account fort 
the great differences in the progress of industrial capitalism ? The 
only index numbers of wages and commodity prices in the two 
countties available when Professor Hamilton wrote his article in 
1929, wete those compiled in 1895 by Georg Wiebe, who used the 
voluminous records of wages and prices, collected by Thorold 


1 In this article we are not concerned, as Dr. Hamilton was, with the influence 
of the price revolution upon commercial and financial, as well as industrial, 
organisation. 


2 Ibid., pp. 338, 356. 
3 J. U. Nef, “A Comparison of Industrial Growth in France and England 


from 1540 to 1640,” in Journal of Political Economy, vol. xliv (19 36), pp. 289-317, 
505-33, 643-66. 
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Rogers! and the Vicomte d’Avenel,? as a basis for the first compre- 
hensive inquiry into the price revolution.* Dr. Hamilton reprinted 
these index numbers in order to compare the course of real wages in 
Andalusia and in England and France.* Mr. Keynes derived from 
them tables of what he called “ profit inflation.” These tables give 
for successive periods during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies the ratio of commodity prices to costs of production, on the 
assumption that in both England and France money wages 
accounted for half the costs of production, and that the other half 
rose exactly as commodity prices.* For the convenience of the 
reader in following our argument, Mr. Keynes’ tables are repro- 
duced below. 


Mr. KEYNES’ TABLES® 


England France 
Period Price/Costs Ratio Period _Price/Costs Ratio 

I§O0-I1§5O ... 100 I§OO-1525 ... 100 
Ij2j-IjsoO ... 103 

TSsO-7 S00t sw 6-16 

Res Re Ceo eee te 8 F: TS 5O-15-75.5 ‘ane IIO 

ES7OSLESOd tcceey LIG 

1580-1590 ... 120 1575-1600 ... 139 

I§90O-1600  ... 137 

1600-1610 ... 139 1600-1625... 118 

1610-1620 ... 135 

1629-16300 Gc" I4I 

1630-1640 ... 134 1625-1650... 128 

1640-1650 ... 133 


» A History of Agriculture and Prices in England, 7 vols., Oxford, 1866-1902. 

* Histoire économique de la propriété, des salaires, des denrées et de tous les prix 
7 vols., Paris, 1894. 

3 Wiebe, op. cit., pp. 374-9. 

* Hamilton, “ American Treasure and the Rise of Capitalism,” Pp. 352-4 

> Keynes, op. cit., pp. 159-60. 

6 Taken from Keynes, op. cit., vol. ii, PP. 159-60, 
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His results suggest that the behaviour of real wages in the two 
countties was similar. The standard of living among labourers 
apparently fell in France nearly, if not quite, as much as in Eng- 
land.1_ On Wiebe’s showing, there were at least two generations of 
French workets whose wages would buy only about half the 
quantity of commodities that the wages of their ancestors in the 
late fifteenth century would have bought.? While France belongs, 
like Spain, to the group of countries where industrial capitalism 
made comparatively slow progress from 1540 to 1640, it seems 
to belong, as England does, to a group of countries where the 
fall in real wages was much greater and mote prolonged than in 
Spain. 

As can be seen from Mr. Keynes’ tables, Wiebe’s index numbers 
were worked out by decades for England and by twenty-five-year 
periods for France. If we are to study the relations between price 
changes and industrial development, it is important to know not 
only that industrial capitalism made much slower progtess in France 
than in England during the century from 1540 to 1640 as a whole, 
but also to know in which portions of the century the contrasts 
were greatest. 

For the purpose of comparing the growth of industrial capitalism 
in the two countries, the century can be divided into four fairly 
well-defined periods.? The first ran from 1540 into the sixties of 
the sixteenth century. In France this period was probably marked 
by some slight slowing down in the rate of industrial growth, 
which had been rather rapid since the end of the Hundred Years 
War. In England it was marked by a speeding-up in the rate of 
growth. The rapid increase in the output of cloth, which had 
begun in the reign of Henry VI, was accompanied after the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, in 1536 and 1539, by a rapid increase in the 
output of other industrial commodities, such as beer, coal and iron. 
Blast furnaces, costing with their water-driven bellows and ham- 
mers thousands of pounds, multiplied in Sussex, and large foundries 
for casting iron cannons were introduced from the Continent. 
The amount of capital invested in new mines and small factories 


1 Wiebe compiled two sets of index numbers for commodity prices in Eng- 
land, based on different methods of weighting the commodities (op. cit., 
pp- 374-6, 383). If Dr. Hamilton had reprinted not the first but the second set, 
which shows prices rising a good deal more slowly, it would have appeared that 
the workers’ standard of living fell more in France than in England. 

2 Hamilton, “‘ American Treasure and the Rise of Capitalism,” p. 353. 

3 What follows is derived mainly from material referred to in my article, 
“« A Comparison of Industrial Growth in France and England” (/oc. cit.). It 
is intended to be a tentative statement, which I hope to correct and amplify 
with the help of a study of further documents. 
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was ptobably much larger—trelative to population—than in 
France. ‘ ; 

The differences between development in the two countries 
during this first period were slight compared with those during the 
next, which began in the sixties and ran into the nineties of the 
sixteenth century. During the seventies and eighties in England 
many new industries, like the manufacture of brass, paper, sugar, 
alum and copperas, were introduced, and the output of older 
industries, like mining, smelting, shipbuilding, salt and glass 
making, grew at a more rapid rate than during the forties and fifties. 
The phenomenal growth in industrial output, together with the 
widespread adoption of costly horse and water mills, hitherto little 
employed except in parts of southern Germany and the Low 
Countries, produced an unprecedented demand for industrial 
capital. Hundreds of new mines and small factories were started. 
But in France the seventies and eighties were decades of religious 
warfare and civil strife. While the effects of the wars upon economic 
life have been represented by contemporary writers and even by 
modern historians as more disastrous than they were, they did hold 
back investments in new enterprises. Much less capital was 
ptobably invested in large-scale industry during the seventies and 
eighties than during the forties and fifties. This was the period 
when the contrasts between industrial progress in the two countries 
were gteatest. 

The third period began in the nineties of the sixteenth century 
and lasted until about 1620. In England it may be regarded from 
the point of view of industrial history as a continuation of the 
previous period. The rate of growth in industrial output after 1604 
was possibly even greater than during the seventies and eighties of 
the sixteenth century. New inventions cheapened the products and 
increased the scale of enterprise in industries like glass and steel 
making. Horse- and water-driven engines and large furnaces and 
kilns, which had been adopted in many ventures during Elizabeth’s 
reign, replaced the older more primitive tools and ovens even more 
extensively, both in manufacturing and mining, in centres of popu- 
lation like London and centres of industry like the Tyne valley. 
Except in Sussex, Surrey and Kent, where the exhaustion of the 
forests stopped the progress of the iron and glass manufactures, 
more capital found investment than during the previous period in 
new mines and small factories and in the expansion of old ones. 
But, unlike the seventies and eighties, this was also in France a 
petiod of expanding industrial output and of marked technical 
development. A large number of new enterprises were started in 
many French provinces, especially after the publication of the 
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Edict of Nantes in 1598 had brought to an end the most destructive 
phases of the religious wats. In comparison with the twenty-five 
yeats from 1570 to 1595, those from 1595 to 1620 were a bright 
period for the progress of manufactures in France. Though pro- 
gress was slow compared to that in England, the contrasts were 
much less remarkable than during the religious wars. 

The fourth period, from about 1620 until the outbreak of the 
English Civil War and the death of Louis XIII, was marked in 
both countries by a pronounced slowing down in the rate of 
industrial development. In England the rapid growth in the output 
of iron, which had begun with the dissolution of the monasteries, 
finally came to an end.! As is well known, the cloth manufacture 
underwent, especially during the early twenties, one of the most 
serious depressions in its history. Coal-mining in Durham and 
Northumberland suffered after 1625 from an over-supply of 
capital.” 

In France the depression in the Levant trade, which began about 
1620, proved a serious blow for industry at Marseilles and else- 
where in the south. Throughout Provence and Languedoc many 
enterprises in such manufactures as soap-boiling, ship-building, 
iron and glassmaking shut down for lack of markets. Nor was the 
depression confined to the south. Manufacturing was on the 
decline in Poitou, and, at least in so far as the building of merchant 
ships and the production of iron was concerned, in Brittany and 
Champagne. 

The depression of the twenties was not followed in France, as it 
was to some extent in England, by a substantial recovery during the 
eatly thirties. We can find nothing in France to rival the rapid 
expansion which occurred at that time in English merchant ship- 
building, in the manufacture of alum in Yorkshire and Durham, 
and in the building trades of London. The depression in the 
French Levant commerce, which began in the twenties, was fol- 
lowed by a collapse in the thirties. While the output of iron in 
England did not increase after the twenties, new and larger furnaces 
were built during the thirties in the Midlands and the Forest of 
Dean to replace the older ones in south-eastern England. It was not 
until the reign of Louis XIV that a similar development of great 
new blast furnaces and forges occurred in central and western 
France to offset the decline of the iron manufacture in Champagne 
and the Cévennes. The picture painted by Voltaire of the deplo- 
rable condition of French industry and trade at the great King’s 


1 Nef, “ Note on the Progress of Iron Production in England,” Journal of 
Political Economy, vol. xliv (1936), pp. 402-3. M4 
2 Nef, The Rise of the British Coal Industry, London, 1932, vol. ii, pp. 75-6. 
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accession, while overdrawn, contains much truth. Notwith- 
standing the depression which beset the English textile and iron- 
making industries in the two decades preceding the Civil War, 
England’s lead over France with respect to the investment of new 
capital in large-scale industry may have been greater than during the 
previous period of booming trade and industry. 


When we consider the progress of large-scale industry in Eng- 
land and France during these four periods in relation to the course 
of profit-inflation as shown in Mr. Keynes’ tables, what do we find ? 
While there is nothing in the tables to account for the depression 
which came in England at the end of James I’s reign, there is cer- 
tainly a remarkable coincidence between profit-inflation, which 
reflects the fall in real wages, and the growth of industrial capitalism 
in England during the first three of the four periods. Conditions 
appear to have been increasingly favourable for exceptional profits 
between 15502 and 1620. Except for two decades, 1560-70 and 
1610-20, the openings for profits were greater in every decade than 
they had been in the previous one. With these figures before us, 
there is a temptation to regard the price revolution as the principal 
explanation of the early English industrial revolution. There is a 
temptation to believe that the new shipyards, the hundreds of new 
mines, smelting furnaces and forges, the numerous soap, starch and 
sugar houses, the glass furnaces, breweries, brick and lime kilns, 
and the alum and copperas factories were built, equipped, supplied 
with raw materials and staffed by workmen, largely because the 
exceptional profits obtained by the wealthy as real wages fell had 
created great new reservoirs of capital awaiting investment, and 
because the cheapness of labour made investments exceptionally 
attractive. 

But in France, after 1550, according to the tables, labour was 
hardly less cheap than in England; yet no industrial revolution 
occurred. It is true that from 1550 to 1575, according to the table, 
profit-inflation was slightly less in France than in England. But 


> 

* Mr. Keynes’ tables give the impression that in England prices began to rise 
more rapidly than wages only after 1550. But Wiebe’s index numbers show that 
the fall in real wages began much earlier, as soon as prices started upward, 
Prices actually began to rise in the second decade of the sixteenth century, and 
the rise became rather rapid during the forties. The real situation has been 
obscured because Wiebe’s index numbers, which give prices in terms of their 
silver values, make it appear that prices fe// during the forties (Wiebe, op. cit., 


Pp- 7°, 376-7; ef. below, p. 174). This point was called to my attention by 
Mr. John Saltmarsh. 


1 Voltaire, Le siecle de Louis XIV, chapter ii. 
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from 1575 to 1600 profit-inflation reached its zenith in France, and 
was even gteater than in England. Theoretically this was the 
period in France when conditions seem to have been most favour- 
able for investments in new enterprises ; it was a period when they 
were more favourable in France than in England. But, in fact, this 
was of all four periods (with the possible exception of the last) the 
one during which the least new capital flowed into large-scale 
industry in France. It was the period during which English develop- 
ment was in most striking contrast to French. 

According to the tables, real wages in France were a good deal 
higher in the first quarter of the seventeenth century than in the last 
quarter of the sixteenth. Theoretically this should not have been 
as good a time for industrial progress as either the preceding or the 
succeeding period. But, in fact, it proved to be a much better time. 

Some yeats ago Monsieur André Liautey, now the Under- 
Secretary of State for Agriculture, wrote in his study of the price 
revolution in France, that a rise in prices “‘is . . . compatible with 
the most dissimilar economic conditions.”! The same thing seems 
to be true of a fallin real wages. Periods of profit-inflation coincided 
with periods of industrial expansion; they also coincided with 
periods of industrial depression. 


(ii) The cost of industrial labour during the price revolution. 


Since Wiebe compiled his index numbers, several sets of price 
and wage records, not contained in the volumes of Rogers and 
d’ Avenel which he used, have been published. A brief examination 
of these records and of new data collected by the International 
Scientific Committee on Price History,? together with the old data 
on which Wiebe’s work was based, suggests that the decline in the 
material welfare of the English workers from 1500 to 1642 was 
much less than Wiebe’s index numbers suggested. Before the 
studies of Thorold Rogers were published, some writers claimed 
that the mechanic could get more wheat for a day’s work on the eve 
of the Civil War than at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign.* Rogers’ 


1 La hausse des prix et la lutte contre la cherté en France au XVI? siécle, Paris, 
UOZiy pe s37: 

"2 Made AM ay through the generosity of Sir William Beveridge, the Chair- 
man of the English Price Committee. My work was greatly facilitated by the 
kind help of Miss M. E. Rayner, the Secretary of the Committee, who not only 
found for me the relevant material, but made some calculations of the price 
averages for timber purchased by the Royal Navy. I am much indebted to 
both of them. 

3 F.g., William Playfair, A Letter on our Agricultural Distresses, London, 1821, 
charts facing pp. 50 and 44, and also pp. 48, 29. I am grateful to my colleague, 
Professor Jacob Viner, for calling my attention to this tract. 
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transcription of thousands of price and wage records made that 
position untenable. But he and some other scholars who used his 
volumes seem to have exaggerated the losses which the workers 
suffered from rapidly rising prices almost as much as ill-informed 
persons, who had no reliable statistics to establish their case, once 
exaggerated the gains which the same workers obtained from 
increases in wages. 

To begin with, wage-rates apparently rose appreciably more than 
Rogers’ data indicated. His data do not concern the wages of 
mechanics like smiths or cutlets, or the wages of spinners and 
weavers, ot those of miners, smelters and workers in other rising 
manufactures. They relate entirely to the wages of labourers in the 
building trades, such as masons, carpenters, tilers and bricklayers. 
According to the averages worked out from Rogers’ tables by 
Wiebe and others, wage-rates rose a shade less than two-and-a-half- 
fold between the first decade of the sixteenth century and the decade 
preceding the Civil War.t 

We now have a number of new, rather complete series for the 
money wages paid to the same kinds of workmen in connection 
with building enterprises at several places in southern England. 
Three ate for London.? The others are for Eton, Winchester, 
Dover, Canterbury, Cambridge and Exeter.? The new data indi- 
cate that—on the average—wage-rates rose nearly, if not quite, 
threefold between 1510 and 1640, or something like 20 per cent. 
more than Wiebe’s tables show. It is mainly for the sixty years 
from 1580 to 1640, the period during which according to Wiebe’s 
index numbers the building workers suffered most from rising 
prices, that his figures understate the increase in their money wages. 
According to these figures, wage-rates rose about 39 pet cent. 


* If we take the average wages in the decade 1501-10 as 100, then, according 
to Wiebe, the average in the decade 1633-42 (not in silver, but in English 
money) was 248 (Wicbe, op. cit., pp. 377, 70). According to Steffen, the average 
was 237 (Gustaf F. Steffen, Studien zur Geschichte der Englischen Lobnarbeite, 
Stuttgart, 1901, vol. 1). Professor Knoop and Mr. Jones have worked out from 
Rogers’ data separate averages for Oxford and Cambridge. The result for the 
decade 1633-42 is 200 for Oxford and 266 for Cambridge (Douglas Knoop and 
G. P. Jones, The Mediaval Mason, Manchester, 1933, p. 236). 

* From one of these—the London Bridge series—averages have been derived 
and published (Knoop and Jones, op. cit., p. 236). The other two—for the 
Royal Works and for Westminster College and Abbey—are among the MSS. 
of the Price Committee at the London School of Economics. 

3 MSS. of the Price Committee at the London School of Economics. ‘The 
Committee has not yet worked out index numbers from these records. 
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between the period 1571-82 and the decade 1633-421 The new data 
suggest that they rose more than 50 per cent.” 

If we ate to estimate the effects of the price revolution upon the 
labourers’ standard of living, we ought to know whether unemploy- 
ment among the building workers increased or diminished. We 
ought to know exactly what the workers bought with their wages. 
We ought also to know whether they made their purchases from 
the same kinds of tradesmen and on the same terms as did the 
Crown and the municipalities, and the colleges, hospitals, and other 
institutions, since practically all the price records that have been 
collected have been taken from the account books of such authori- 
ties and establishments. No satisfactory answer can be given to 
these questions. But, in dealing with them, certain rather mis- 
leading assumptions have been made by nearly all the authorities 
who have discussed the standard of living among wage workers 
during the period of the price revolution. It has been assumed that 
money wages were all that workmen received for their labour, and 
that these wages were spent almost exclusively on the purchase of 
certain foodstuffs and foods. 

First of all, we have to consider whether the foodstuffs and foods 
have been selected in such a way as to give a true picture of the rise 
in the cost of diet among the labouring classes. Englishmen early 
in the seventeenth century were fond of saying that bread, and after 
bread, ale or beer, were the chief “stay ” of the poor. But cereal 
products were not by any means the only nourishment of working 
people, as has been often assumed in attempting to determine the 
standard of living. Since Rogers’ time authorities who have tried 
to estimate the rise in the price of food during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries have never been able to include in their 
computations the prices of either bread or beer. They have got 
around this difficulty by substituting the prices paid in towns for 
the various grains from which bread and beer were produced. But 
in the principal towns at the beginning of the seventeenth century 


1 Wiebe, Joc. cit. According to Steffen’s averages, also obtained from Rogers, 
wages rose only about 27 per cent. (Knoop and Jones, /oc. cit.). 

2 According to the averages worked out by Knoop and Jones, the wages paid 
for building work at London Bridge increased between the decades 1501-10 
and 1633-42 practically threefold—from 8d. to about 23d. a day. Between 
1571-82 and 1633-42 wages increased from about 14d. to about 23d. (Knoop 
and Jones, op. cit., p. 236). My examination of the new records collected by the 
Price Committee indicates that these averages are more typical than those 
worked out by Thorold Rogers and used by Wiebe and Steffen (Rogers, op. c7t., 


vol. iv, pp. 518-23; vol. v, pp. 664-7). 
D 
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home-brewing had largely disappeared, and even home-baking 
was of less importance than it had been before the Reformation." 

Can we assume that the prices of drink, bread, and meal were 
rising as much during the price revolution as the prices of the grains 
from which they wete produced? The matter is of importance, 
because the prices of grains, grain products, and grasses rose almost 
twice as much between the first decade of the sixteenth century and 
the decade preceding the Civil War as the prices of most foods. 
Wheat increased about six-and-a-half-fold in price, oats and malt 
between seven- and eight-fold, hay and straw more than eight-fold.? 
Meanwhile peas increased about five-fold in price, butter about four- 
and-a-third-fold, hens and eggs a shade under four-and-a-third-fold, 
and pigeons about three-and-a-third-fold.* There was at least one 
food—herrings—which apparently increased in price somewhat less 
rapidly than the wages of building craftsmen rose. It is possible 
that, with the enactment of laws to encourage fish-eating, herrings 
came to occupy an even more important place in the diet of the 
common people than before the Reformation. We have not as yet 
any index numbers for the prices of meat until the reign of Eliza- 
beth. But between the decades 1580-9 and 1630-9, when the price 
of grain almost doubled, the price of beef and mutton rose less 
than 50 per cent.,* hardly more than the wages of carpenters.® 
During this half-century the price of foods, other than cereal 
products, appears to have risen only about as rapidly as wage-rates 
in the building trades. 

The prices of bread and drink were determined by the cost of 
making them as well as by the prices of the grains and grain pro- 
ducts from which they were made. When it is assumed that bread 
and drink rose in price as rapidly as wheat, oats, rye, barley, malt 
and hops, it is also assumed that the price of labour and the price 
of materials other than grain employed in milling, baking, malting, 
and brewing increased as rapidly as the price of grain, and that 
there was no reduction in the quantity of either labour or grain 


Cf. Sylvia Thrupp, A Short History of the Worshipful Company of Bakers, 
London, 1933, pp. 74-5, 79. 

* These figures are taken from Sir William Beveridge’s MS. “ Provisional 
Index Numbers of Food and Fuel—1500-1800,” 1932, the London School of 
Economics. 

8 As Sir William does not have index numbers for these foods covering the 
whole period from 1500 to 1640, I have used Steffen’s ten-yearly average prices 
(op. cit., i, pp. 254-5, 365-6). 

eo MS. “ Provisional Index Numbers,” /oc. cit. Cf. Steffen, op. cit., i, pp. 255, 
366, 


5 As these are shown in the records of the Price Committee at the London 
School of Economics. 
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used in these processes. It seems to me that none of these assump- 
tions is warranted. 

To judge from conditions in the building trades, wage-rates rose 
only about three-fold between the first decade of the sixteenth 
century and the decade preceding the Civil War.) The cost of labour 
in baking and brewing probably increased somewhat more than 
these figures indicate, because the workmen were frequently sup- 
plied with food in addition to their wages,? but it could not have 
increased anything like as rapidly as the price of grain. 

Firewood alone among the materials needed in making bread or 
beer, rose in price more than grain. But in brewing, coal, which 
was cheap, was widely substituted for wood fuel during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and her two successors, so that by 1637 only one of the 
five brewhouses in Westminster had a log-burning furnace.t In 
baking, coal was still little used,* but even as late as 1619, when logs 
and faggots were extremely dear, wood accounted for only about 
one-tenth of the costs of the baker in London.® It is unlikely that 
any of the other costs increased as rapidly as the price of grain. 

Nor can we assume that the quantity of labour or of grain which 
went into making a loaf of bread or a gallon of drink remained 
constant during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
Although the equipment and the staff of the London baker, with his 
small oven and his three or four journeymen, did not alter much 
between the reigns of Henry VII and Charles I,’ the equipment of 
the miller improved. More efficient mills for grinding corn were 
introduced throughout the country, especially towards the end of 
the sixteenth century,® and a new class of capitalist millers, upon 
whom the bakets were coming to depend for their meal and even 
for their flour, arose in the neighbourhood of London.® The 
growing use of better machinery and the increase in the scale of 
operations undoubtedly reduced the labour required in milling. 
The price of bread probably rose appreciably less rapidly than the 
price of wheat.!° 


1 See p. 164. 2 See pp. 169-70. 8 See p. 180. 

4 Nef, Rise of the Coal Industry, i, pp. 213-14 ; Calendar of State Papers Domestic, 
1636-7, p. 415. 

©Net, op. cit., i; p. 216; Thrupp, op. c77., pp. 17, 115. 

STbia. Sp. 17: " Ibid., pp. 98-9. 

8 This is an impression I have derived from the calendars and indexes of the 
Exchequer Special Commissions, the Exchequer Depositions by Commission, 
the Chancery and Star Chamber Proceedings. 

® Thrupp, op. ciz., p. 27. 

10In 1619-20, when wheat was selling in London for between 25s. and 28s. 
a quarter (Rogers, op. cit., vol. vi, p. 32), the expenses of converting this quantity 
into bread—including apparently the miller’s charge—was estimated at 13s. 
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If the course of grain prices was an imperfect guide to the course 
of bread prices during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
it was no guide at all to the course of drink prices. Technical 
changes in methods of production affected the costs much more in 
brewing than in bread making. As a result of the introduction of 
hop cultivation in Henry VIII’s reign and the discovery of im- 
proved methods of drying malt, small beer replaced ale during the 
sixteenth century as the common beverage of the English people.’ 
In Elizabeth’s reign, for the first time, Englishmen could take pride 
in their native beer. It had come to rival in quality the best conti- 
nental brews.? The quantity obtained from a given amount of grain 
had increased, for small beer was not as strong as medieval ale had 
been, and the use of hops was a great economy in malt.? Costs of 
brewing had been further reduced by the growth in the scale of 
enterprise, and the substitution of coal for wood fuel. Some large 
breweries, with expensive copper boilers, brass siphons and new 
coal-burning furnaces, were built in London at a cost of many 
hundreds of pounds.* 

These changes in manufacturing methods prevented the price 
of the cheapest brews from rising anything like as rapidly as the 
ptice of malt between 1500 and 1640. In every town and in many 
large villages by the beginning of the seventeenth century poor 
workmen obtained a part of the daily nourishment for themselves 
and their families by purchase of small beer from brewers, inn- 
keepers and victuallers.6 They probably drank much more beer 
than their descendants in the age of Dickens and Thackeray. This 
they could hardly have done if it had been expensive, and they 
appear to have seldom paid more than 3d. a gallon for small beer 


(Thrupp, op. cit., p. 17). We may perhaps infer that the expense of milling and 
baking accounted for nearly, if not quite, a third of the price of white bread 
on the eve of the Civil War. If, as seems possible, the expense of making meal 
and bread did not increase more than fourfold between the first decade of the 
sixteenth century and the decade preceding the Civil War, then the price of 
bread would not have increased, like the price of wheat, six-and-a-half-fold, but 
only about five-and-a-half-fold. In the conversion of inferior grains into bread, 
milling and baking doubtless accounted for a larger proportion of the cost. 
Bread made from rye or maslin probably rose in price slightly less rapidly than 
bread made from wheat. 
1 cs: ee “A Comparison of Industrial Growth in France and England,” 
PP: 947-8. 
* Michael Combrune, The Theory and Practice of Brewing, London, 1762, 
oP 
3 Cf. Rogers, op. cit., iv, p. 550. 
4 ee. “The Progress of Technology,” p. 20; cf. Rogers, op. cit. v, 
PP. 705-6. 
° Cf. Calendar of State Papers Domestic, 1637-8, pp. 580-1. 
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before the Civil War.t As the cheapest ale had rarely cost less than 
a penny a gallon in the last half of the fifteenth century,? the rise in 
wage-tates during the price revolution seems to have covered the 
increase in the price of drink. 

If bread was rising in price appreciably less rapidly than wheat, 
and drink hardly as rapidly as the wages of masons and carpenters, 
it is misleading to work out costs of living mainly or even partly 
on the basis of grain prices. By doing so, all authorities since 
Rogers’ time have exaggerated the rise in the price of subsistence 
during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Men did not 
eat hay or straw, or even oats or wheat. In the towns seven or eight 
times as much money may have been required to feed a horse in the 
reign of Charles I as in the reign of Henry VII. But it would be 
surprising if even five or four and a half times as much was needed 
to nourish a man.* Except for green vegetables, which were prob- 
ably little eaten by town labourers, and bread, there was apparently 
not a single article in the poor man’s diet which rose in price as 
much as four-and-a-half-fold. As the price of bread apparently 
increased more than that of other foods, it is possible that the poor 
replaced bread, cakes and porridge to some extent by other kinds of 
nourishment, such as herrings, beef, mutton, eggs, cheese and 
small beer, which, unlike bread, could be had for much less money 
in Shakespeare’s time than to-day.4 While there was a marked 
decline in the purchasing power of the building craftsman’s wages 
in terms of food until the sixties of the sixteenth century, it is by no 
means certain that this decline continued thereafter. 

But the decline in the English labourer’s standard of living would 
still be exaggerated by comparing the course of wage-rates with the 
coutse of town food prices, even if we were able to substitute the 
ptices of bread and beer for the prices of grain, and to determine 
what changes took place in the diet of the workers. In the first 


1 The indications are that small beer usually cost about 2d. a gallon during 
Elizabeth’s reign, and that under her two successors the normal price was 2d. 
or 24d. (Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn, in Philosophical Transactions, vol. 88 
(1798), p. 176—a reference for which I am indebted to my colleague, Professor 
Jacob Viner—and M. Combrune, Ax Inquiry into the Prices of Wheat, Malt . . . 
etc., London, 1768, p. 107). Sixteen inhabitants of the villages of St. Neots and 
Eynesbury, west of Cambridge, claimed in 1638 that they had been accustomed 
to buy small beer from local innkeepers and victuallers at a penny a gallon and 
a farthing a quart (Calendar of State Papers Domestic, 1637-8, pp. 580-1). 

2.W. Fleetwood, Chronicon Preciosum, London, 1745, pp. 88-9, 92; Rogers, 
op. cit., iii, p. 249. 

3 Cf. Knoop and Jones, op. cit., p. 213. 

4 A, V. Judges, “ A Note on Prices in Shakespeare’s Time,” in .A Companion 
to Shakespeare Studies (ed. H. Granville-Barker and G. B. Harrison), Cambridge, 


1934, p. 384. 
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place, the practice of feeding workers was common in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Journeymen bakers in London wete 
provided by their masters with their meat and drink in addition to 
their money wages.! Coal miners also frequently had an allowance 
for food and drink.2 We cannot be sure that money was all the 
reward received by the building artisans.? Professor Knoop and 
Mr. Jones think it conceivable that the practice of providing these 
craftsmen with some nourishment in addition to their money 
wages became more common in the sixteenth century than it had 
been before.* In so fat as an employer supplied his workmen with 
food, the rise in the price of diet bore down on him. His costs of 
production increased more than we should infer from a study of 
wage-rates. 

Nor is it probable that wage workers engaged in industrial occu- 
pations, particularly in rural districts, had to buy all their food, 
even when their employers did not provide it for them. Men lived 
closer to the earth in the sixteenth century than to-day. Most 
labourers—particularly the multitudes who spun or wove or forged 
metal wares in their cottages under the putting-out system, and 
even many of those who found work in the new mines and metal- 
lurgical plants—held a plot of land capable of furnishing them with 
a patt of what they needed to live.*® 

The prices of such foodstuffs and foods as the village labourer 
had to buy could hardly have risen as fast as the prices of the same 
articles in the towns. Town prices were forced up partly by the 
need which arose during the Elizabethan age to draw on the sup- 
plies of distant farms. London was growing from a large town of 
some 50,000 Of 60,000 people to a metropolis of more than 300,000.° 
Its inhabitants, nourished before the Reformation almost entirely 
by the produce of the home counties, became increasingly depen- 
dent on grain, meat, milk, butter, cheese and salt brought by wagon, 
packhorse and small ship from more remote parts of the realm.’ 
The increase in prices in the capital and in some other growing 


1 Thrupp, op. ¢it., pp. 17-18. 

* Nef, Rise of the Coal Industry, vol. ii, p. 187. 

3 Cf. Rogers, op. cit., vol. iv, p. 501; vol. v, pp. 637-8. 

4 Knoop and Jones, op. cit., p. 212. 

° Cf. R. H. Tawney, “ The Assessment of Wages in England by the Justices 
of the Peace,” Vierteljahrschrift fiir Soxial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, vol. xi 
(1913), pp. §35-7- Knoop and Jones tell us that some of the masons must have 
had agricultural holdings (0. cit., p. 214). 

°N. S. B. Gras, The Evolution of the English Corn Market, Cambridge (Mass.), 
1915, Pp. 75. 

‘F, J. Fisher, “ The Development of the London Food Market, 15 40-1640,” 
Economic History Review, vol. v (1935), pp. 46-51. : 
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towns must be attributed partly to the cost of driving livestock 
and carrying foodstuffs and foods greater distances, and also to the 
multiplication of the profit-making middleman through whose 
hands the commodities passed on theit way from the husbandman 
to the consumer. On the whole the industrial labourer in rural areas 
escaped paying many of the new charges which fell heavily upon 
some items in the diet of his fellow in the largest towns. 

Thtee main points emerge ftom this discussion of food prices. 
In the first place, the index numbers hitherto compiled exaggerate 
the increase in the cost of subsistence during the price revolution. 
Secondly, the increase in the cost of the workmen’s diet was borne 
to some extent not by them but by their employers. Thirdly, many 
workmen held small plots of land from which they obtained some 
of their necessary supplies. It follows that they were probably able 
to spend a more than negligible portion of the money wages they 
received on commodities other than food. 

Werte the prices of these commodities rising faster than wage- 
rates? After food, fuel was the most costly item in common 
housekeeping. But not all workers had to buy their fuel. The 
practice of granting fire coal to coal miners was universal, and the 
number of regularly employed coal miners increased many-fold 
between 1540 and 1640.” It is impossible to determine whether the 
majority of the workers who had to buy their own fuel were worse 
off on the eve of the Civil War than industrial workers had been 
on the eve of the Reformation, because coal replaced logs and char- 
coal in the housekeeping of a great number—perhaps the majority 
—of Englishmen during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. The 
change was brought about chiefly by the phenomenal rise in the 
ptice of firewood.* Up to the time when a workman installed an 
iron grate in his home and adopted a coal-burning fire, the price of 
his fuel undoubtedly rose much more rapidly than his wages. 
But once he had made the change, the price of his fuel rose more 
slowly than his wages. According to some provisional index 
numbers worked out by the Price Committee, coal in the south of 
England was not appreciably dearer in the decade 1620-9 than in 
the decade 1570-9, and was only about 15 per cent. dearer in the 
decade before the Civil War.’ Wage-rates in the building trades 
had risen during these sixty years 50 per cent. or more. This is just 


1Cf. A. P. Usher, “The General Course of Wheat Prices in France, 
1350-1788,” Review of Economic Statistics, vol. xii (1930), p. 165. 

2 Nef, Rise of the Coal Industry, vol. ii, pp. 187, 136-40. 

3 Nef, op. cit., i, pp. 196-8. ‘4 Seep. 180, 

5 MS. “ Provisional Index Numbers of Food and Fuel Prices in England,” 
at the London School of Economics. 
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the period when it has been assumed, from comparisons between the 
course of gtain prices and wage-rates, that the workers standard of 
living fell precipitately. ’ io 

We know nothing about the costs of lodging. But it is by no 
means certain that industrial workmen had to spend a larger pro- 
portion of their wages on housing in the reign of Charles | than in 
that of Henry VII. Employers in the new capitalistic industries 
often built cottages for their workmen, many of whom had migrated 
from distant counties.! The costs of building must have risen very 
rapidly during the price revolution because of the phenomenal 
increase in timber prices.? But in the Elizabethan Age, all observers 
were struck by the widespread substitution of brick and stone for 
wood as building materials. To judge from conditions in the 
building trades, wage-rates rose during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
her two Stuart successors at least as rapidly as the prices of bricks 
and lime.’ If grain prices are not a satisfactory guide to the cost of 
subsistence during the price revolution, neither are timber prices a 
satisfactory guide to the cost of housing. 

What was happening to the cost of such manufactured commodi- 
ties as workers and their families were likely to need ? While the 
ptice of candles rose more rapidly than wage-rates in the building 
trades between 1540 and 1640,‘ the price of ordinary textile wares, 
nails and paper rose much less rapidly,® the price of some kinds 
of glass apparently did not rise at all® and the price of smokers’ 
pipes fella great deal, at least after 1601.7 While wage-rates increased 
less rapidly than the prices of most foods, they increased more 
rapidly than the prices of most industrial products. If a workman 
was able to spend as large a proportion of his wages upon manu- 
factured commodities on the eve of the Civil War as on the eve of 
the Reformation, he could in all probability have bought sub- 
stantially larger quantities. 

Without more knowledge concerning yearly earnings as distinct 
from wage-rates, and concerning the items which money wages 
covered, prices in rural districts and wages in other industries than 
building, we cannot hope to make an accurate comparison between 
the standard of living among industrial workmen at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century and on the eve of the Civil War. No doubt 

MCh NGL, OD; hee ih, Pp." 167. 2 See p. 180, 

° MSS. of the Price Committee: ‘‘ Chairman’s Report on English Navy 
Stores,” September, 1933. Cf. Wiebe, op. cit., p. 375. 

: MS. “ Provisional Index Numbers of Food and Fuel Prices in England.” 

Wiebe, op. cit., pp. 375-7, 383. 

° MS. “ Chairman’s Report on English Naval Stores.” 

" Hist. MSS. Com., Report on the MSS. of the Duke of Rutland, vol. iv, pp. 

526, 542. ? Pp 437, 
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their real earnings fell with each rapid rise in prices. But there was 
also a persistent tendency throughout the period for earnings to 
ovettake prices during the intervals between these rapid rises. The 
indications ate that this tendency was especially marked after the 
accession of Elizabeth. Starting with the second decade of the six- 
teenth century, the general trend of the wage workers’ standard of 
living was certainly downward until at least the sixties, and the fall 
in their real earnings was probably most rapid during the forties 
and fifties. But it is doubtful whether, as has been generally 
believed, the downward trend in their standard of living persisted 
during the four or five decades of most rapid industrial expansion 
from about 1575 to 1620. Changes were introduced both by the 
Statute of Artificers of 1563 and by a later Statute of 1603, in the 
principles and the methods used by local authorities in assessing 
wages. The new legislation, and the policy followed until the Civil 
War by the Privy Council in enforcing it, made the raising of wages 
by law, especially in the textile industry, mote easily possible than 
it had been. And when, as was often the case, the regulations under 
the Statutes were evaded, the market rate of wages was usually 
above the legal rate.! Partly perhaps as a result of the new govern- 
ment policy, wage workers seem to have been at least as well off 
materially in the reign of Charles I as on the eve of the Armada. 
During the half-century preceding the Civil War, their wages had 
probably risen on the average less rapidly than the price of bread, 
but about as rapidly as the prices of other foods and drink, and 
mote tapidly than the prices of coal and the products of manufac- 
tutes. The contrasts between the movements of real wages in 
England and Spain throughout the period of the price revolution 
were much less striking than Wiebe’s index numbers suggested. 

In considering the influence of labour costs upon the progress of 
industrial capitalism, we ate more interested in the wages paid to 
workmen in mines, at smelting furnaces and forges, and in other 
small factories than in those paid to masons, carpenters and other 
workmen in the building trades.2 And we are more interested in 
the prices obtained for the products of these mines and factories 
than in the prices paid for grains, grasses, livestock and foods, 
commodities which wete given heavy weight in Wiebe’s index 
numbers. The fact that wage-tates in the building trades rose more 
slowly than the town prices of foodstuffs and foods, did not offer 
any special inducement to draw an enterprising country landlord 
to sink shafts to his coal seams or a wealthy city merchant to enter 
a pattnership for smelting iron ore or manufacturing glass or paper. 

1 Tawney, op. cit., pp. 311, 321, 534-5, 542-52, 561-4. 
2 Cf. Wiebe, op. cit., p. 240. 
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Wage-rates could hardly have risen much less in the new indus- 
tries than in the building trades. It is even possible that special bait 
in the form of good pay had to be sometimes offered to induce men 
to enter novel and disagreeable occupations like coal mining and 
sheet-glass manufacturing. As wage-tates in the building trades 
rose much mote rapidly between 1560 and 1640 than the prices of 
coal, ordinary textile wares, and most manufactured articles, wage- 
rates in other industries probably also rose more rapidly. But if 
wage-tates were rising in most industries more rapidly than the 
prices of the products, how could industrial ventures have been 
exceptionally profitable during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James IP 

When, more than forty years ago, Wiebe advanced our know- 
ledge of the price revolution by publishing his book, he warned us 
against assuming that the cheapness of manufactured goods could 
be explained entirely, or even primarily, by the slow rise in wages. 
Further investigation, he believed, might show that mechanical 
improvements wete a more important factor than cheap labour.’ 
We now know that labour was dearer in England than his calcula- 
tions suggested, and that the improvements in industrial technology 
were more sweeping than he suspected.* The openings for profits 
arose mainly because costs of production were reduced by the wide- 
spread adoption of better machinery and improved kilns and 
furnaces, by the increase in the scale of industrial enterprise, and 
by the discovery and use of new supplies of raw materials such as 
calamine, alum stone, and, above all, coal. 


Labour in France, as well as in England, was no doubt dearer 
than Wiebe’s index numbers indicate. These index numbers were 
worked out in terms of silver in order to show the effects of the 
inHow of treasure upon prices. But during the century from 1540 
to 1640, the /ivre fourncis lost about half, and the shilling between a 
third and a fourth, of its silver content.‘ Prices rose rather more in 
France than in England, not less as might be supposed from a 
glance at Wiebe’s tables. If, in these tables, we substitute prices and 
wages actually paid for prices and wages in terms of silver, the 
absolute spread between prices and wages which occurs as we 


1 Cf. Nef, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 192, 194. 2 Wiebe, op. cit., pp. -43. 

° Cf Neto rlbe Boseren Teshaaloant loc. cit. 3 Soest 

4 A. Dieudonné, Manuel de numismatique francaise, Paris, 1916, vol. ii, Pp. 314 
3513; H. Hauser, Introduction to La réponse de Jean Bodin a M. de Malestroit, 
Paris, 1932, pp. xxvii sqq.; Wiebe, op. cit., pp. 30n., 70. (Cf. A. E. Feaveryear 
The Pound Sterling, Oxford, 1931, esp. pp. 56-65, 78-9.) ; 
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proceed through the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries is 
increased considerably more in the case of France than in that of 
England, but the ratio between the two remains the same. In the 
case of England, as we have seen, that ratio greatly exaggerates the 
decline in the real earnings of the wage worker during the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries. Is this equally true in the case of 
France ? 

The most important work done on French wages and prices since 
Wiebe wrote is the study of Poitou by the late Monsieur Raveau.! 
Compatisons are difficult between his results and those which 
Wiebe obtained from d’Avenel’s data, partly because the periods 
selected by Raveau ate not the same as those selected by Wiebe, 
and partly because Raveau’s avetages ate computed from wage 
records for a single province, while Wiebe’s ate computed from a 
miscellaneous mixture of sparse records for several provinces.? But 
the two results do not differ widely. Both show that although 
money wages tose rapidly, their purchasing power in terms of food, 
fuel and some other commodities fell continually from the accession 
of Francis I, in 1515, down to the passage of the Edict of Nantes, in 
1598, when they were worth hardly half as much as at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Both suggest that real wages rose at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. They rose in Poitou more 
than they are represented by Wiebe’s index numbers as rising, but 
even in Poitou the wage workers were still much worse off in the 
reign of Louis XIII than their ancestors had been in the reign of 
Louis XII. 

The results obtained by the Commandant Quenedey for Rouen 
suggest that workmen in the building trades fared better there than 
in Poitou throughout the period of the price revolution.’ While 
food prices apparently rose less in Normandy than in Poitou during 
the sixteenth century, wage-rates rose more. In Poitou, masdns 
wete apparently earning about twice as much money in 1578 as 
during the last half of the fifteenth century ; at Rouen they were 


1P, Raveau, “La crise des prix au XVIE¢ siécle en Poitou,” in Revue historique, 
vol. clxii (1929), pp. 16-24. Cf. his L’agriculture et les classes paysannes dans le haut 
Poitou, Paris, 1926, p. xxxii. ; a 

2 Wiebe, op. cit., pp. 378-9, 417-9. Cf. d’Avenel, op. cit., vol. ili, pp. 491 5¢q. 

3R. Quenedey, Les prix des matériaux et de la main-d’auvre a Rouen (offprint 
from Bulletin de la Société du commerce et de l’industrie de la Seine-Inférieure), Rouen, 
1927, Pp. 23-5. af 

4For Normandy: Quenedey, op. cit., p. 26; Wiebe, op. cit., p. 3783 Re 
Jouanne, “ Report on Prices at Caen,” among the MSS. of the Price Com- 
mittee at the London School of Economics. For Poitou: Raveau, L’agriculture 
et les classes paysannes, p. xxxii, and passim. 
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apparently earning appreciably more than twice as much.! After the 
Edict of Nantes, the workmen in Poitou gained on their fellows at 
Rouen. In both cases money wages continued to rise. But food 
ptices were apparently rising in Normandy more than in Poitou,’ 
where there was a sharp fall in the price of grain and wine at the 
end of the sixteenth century.* In spite of the gain made by the 
labourers in Poitou during the second half of Henri IV’s reign, they 
were probably still somewhat worse off under Louis XIII than those 
at Rouen. 

The new wage data collected by the Price Committee for the 
Ile-de-France are too scanty to serve as a basis for generalisation. 
So far as they go, they suggest that during the sixteenth century 
the course of real wages in the neighbourhood of Paris differed 
from that at Rouen as well as from that in Poitou. Workmen appear 
to have suffered nearly if not quite as much as in Poitou, but the 
fall in the purchasing power of their wages seems to have been 
more pronounced during the first half of the century and less 
pronounced during the second.‘ 

It is even more difficult to generalise concerning the material 
welfare of wage workers in France than in England, not only 
because we have much less data, but because conditions apparently 
varied more from region to region.’ This is not surprising in view 
of the economic self-sufficiency that persisted in French provinces 
during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, when it was 
breaking down in England.* What little we know suggests that 
Wiebe’s index numbers exaggerate the decline in the material wel- 
fare of the wage workers in most French provinces, as well as in 
England, but probably not quite as much. 

As in England, wage-rates in the building trades appear to have 
risen neatly everywhere between 1540 and 1640 appreciably more 
than has been supposed. As in England, they rose more slowly 
than the prices of foodstuffs and food. We have no means of 
knowing whether employers provided their workmen with food 
and drink, in addition to wages, less frequently in France than in 
England. The French workman who had to support himself and 
his family mainly out of his wages seems to have suffered more 


 Raveau, “ La crise des prix,” pp. 17, 20-21 ; Quenedey, op. cit., p. 24. 

2 Jouanne, /oc. cit., Wiebe, op. cit., p. 378 ; Quenedey, op. cit., p. 26. 

§ Raveau, L’agriculture et les classes paysannes, p. xxxil. 

* Reports by Yvonne Bézard and Jean Mallon among the MSS. of the Price 
Committee at the London School of Economics. 

5 Cf. Usher, op. cit., p. 165. 

° Cf. Nef, “ A Comparison of Industrial Growth in France and England,” 
pr. 30s 
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from rising prices than the English workman, in at least two te- 
spects. Technical improvements designed to reduce the costs of 
manufacturing were less widespread in France than in England 
during the century from 1540 to 1640. It is therefore probable that 
the costs of milling were not reduced as much to offset the great 
rise in grain prices common to both countries. When it came to 
drink, the French workmen, except to some extent in northern 
France, continued to depend on wine as their ancestors had done 
from time immemorial. And the price of wine, like that of food, 
but unlike that of the Englishman’s common drink, was rising in 
some provinces substantially more rapidly than wage-rates. 

That was also true of the price of logs and faggots, which re- 
mained almost the only fuels burned in hearths and stoves through- 
out France. Until the period of the religious wars the French 
wotkman had an advantage over his English fellow, because fite- 
wood was tising in price more slowly in most parts of France than 
in England.? But after the English workman had substituted coal 
for logs and faggots, the advantage lay with him, because the price 
of coal in England increased much mote slowly than the price of 
wood in France. It is not possible to say in which country the work- 
man had to spend a larger proportion of his wages on fuel at the 
eve of the English Civil War, but for at least half a century in 
England the proportion had been diminishing. 

In France as in England, manufactured articles, such as plain 
cloth, were rising in price more slowly than wage-rates in the 
building trades. If the French workman in the reign of Louis XIII 
had as large a portion of his wages as the English workman to spend 
in buying these wates, he could have got almost as much for his 
money.? But we know that the output of mines and manufactures 
was increasing between 1540 and 1640 at a much mote rapid rate in 
England than in France, and it is probable that on the eve of the 
Civil War the volume of cloth, metal wares, tobacco pipes and 
perhaps even window panes produced was greater, relative to 
population, in England. The English manufacturer excelled in 
the making of plain cloth and other homely wares, which found 


1 Raveau, L’agriculture et les classes paysannes, Pp. XXXil. 

ASée p. 182. 

8Tt might be supposed that the cost of manufactured goods would have 
risen more in France than in England, as technical improvements which reduced 
the quantity of labour needed in manufacturing were less widespread. But the 
advantage which the English employer enjoyed in this respect was offset by the 
fact that the prices of the lumber and firewood (and possibly the price of the 
labour) needed in industry were rising more in England than in France (see 

482). = 

Na Nee « A Comparison of Industrial Growth,” pp. 661-3. 
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some sale even among the poorer subjects. This suggests that the 
purchases of the workmen may have increased more in England 
than in France, and that by the reign of Charles I the Englishman 
may have been able to lay out a larger part of his wages than the 
Frenchman upon the products of the rising industries. 

The effects of the price revolution upon the poor man’s standard 
of life were similar in the two countries. Such differences as we 
have found seem to have been mostly unfavourable to the French 
wotkmen. Their real earnings had almost certainly fallen more 
than those of English workmen by the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century, as Wiebe’s own figures indicated.1 During the next twenty 
yeats their position improved somewhat in many provinces. But it 
no longer seems likely that the English workmen lost ground 
in the half-century preceding the Civil War. 

Wiebe’s index numbers did not indicate that the fall in real 
wages favoured the English much more than the French employer’ 
of labour.? The new evidence collected since Wiebe’s time sug- 
gests that the cost of hiring workmen may have decreased more, 
not less, in France than in England. If cheaper labour had been 
the principal driving force behind the flow of capital into large- 
scale enterprise, the pace of industrial change should not have 
been very much slower in France than in England; it should 
have been as fast or even faster. 


(iii) The cost of timber during the price revolution. 


Money wages, Mr. Keynes rightly pointed out, formed only a 
part of the expenses of carrying on an enterprise in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. In constructing his tables of profit- 
inflation in France and England, he assumed that money wages 
accounted for half the expenses of production. He further assumed 
that in both countries all other expenses rose just as rapidly as, 
according to Wiebe’s index numbers, general commodity prices 
tose. Is this second assumption justified? Did the materials 
needed in mining and manufacturing rise in price no more and no 
less rapidly than the average price of all commodities ? Were the 
costs of materials rising equally rapidly in France and in England, 
or were there differences in the behaviour of these costs which help 
to explain why more capital should have been invested in large- 
scale industrial enterprises in England than in France ? 

After wages, the chief expenses borne by the owners of mines and 
small factories in the sixteenth century were the sums spent on 


* See p. 163. * See p. 159. 
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timber, firewood and charcoal. In the development of large-scale 
industry at this time, wood largely took the place occupied during 
the nineteenth century by both iron and coal. Metal was used only 
for the cutting or striking face of tools, for the gears and axles of 
machinery, and for the cauldrons and boilers in which vatious raw 
materials were heated. Stone and brick were commonly used only 
for the furnaces and kilns. In spite of the poor resistance wood 
afforded to the frequent fires, the rest of the plant was nearly all of 
timber.t And, in many industries, the plant was extensive. The 
clusters of alum and salt houses and the metallurgical works often 
formed so impressive a phalanx of buildings that contemporaries 
compared them to villages and even to small towns. At the larger 
mines, the houses and barns were no less numerous than at the 
alum works, and hundreds of pounds were often spent to obtain 
the additional deal boards and oaken bars required to timber the 
‘shafts. By the middle of the seventeenth century, and possibly 
even earlier, payments for lumber and planks of various sizes 
accounted for more than half the cost of building and launching 
a ship.? 

Logs, faggots, and charcoal were almost the only fuels used in 
manufacturing in France throughout the period of the price revolu- 
tion. In England they were the principal fuels until at least the 
reign of James I, for it was not much before the end of the sixteenth 
centuty that coal began to replace wood extensively in processes 
other than forging of crude metal wares and the calcining of lime- 
stones, for which it had served to some extent even in the Middle 
Ages. The cost of fuel was considerable in most manufactures ; 
in some, such as glass-making and the smelting of ores, it greatly 
exceeded the cost of lumber for construction work. Scores of acres 
of woods wete consumed every year in supplying one of the large 
blast furnaces. Farmers of iron works in the Forest of Dean were 
legally entitled in 1639 to an annual wood supply of 13,500 cords,’ 
and they probably used a much larger quantity. 

In some industries, therefore, more was spent for lumber, char- 
coal, and firewood than for labour at the plant. In very few indus- 
tries did the cost of obtaining wood form a negligible proportion 
of the costs of production. If we are to discover whether price 
conditions wete morte favourable for the development of large- 
scale industry in England than in France, we must consider the 
course of timber prices as well as the course of wages. 


1Cf, W. Sombart, Der Moderne Kapitalismus, 1916, ti, pp. 1138-40 ; Nef, 
Rise of the Coal Industry, i, 191. 

2R.G. Albion, Forests and Sea Power, Cambridge (Mass.), 1926, p. 94. 

8 Calendar of State Papers Domestic, 1638-9, Pp. §57- 
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Everywhere in England the manufacturer was concerned during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and the first two Stuarts over the pheno- 
menal tise in the price of firewood and lumber. In county after 
county trees were felled in such profusion to feed the rising indus- 
tries, that lands once thick with forests could be converted into 
runs for sheep and cattle, or broken by the plough to supply the 
new demands for grains. Lumber, logs, and faggots, once available 
in abundance just beyond the town gates, had to be hauled or 
carried by wagon and packhorse for miles over rough ground and 
along miserable pathways full of ruts, or brought in ships from the 
Baltic countries. Between the decade following the dissolution of 
the monasteries and the decade preceding the Civil War, while the 
price of grains increased little more than four-fold and the price of 
textile wares and various other manufactured goods much less than 
doubled, the price of firewood increased almost seven times over. 
Before the second decade of Elizabeth’s reign had ended, firewood 
was already more than twice as dear as it had been in the last decade 
of her father’s reign. By the second decade of Charles I’s reign, it 
was nearly three times again as dear. About eleven pounds were 
needed at this time to buy as many logs and faggots as had sold for 
a pound in the first decade of the sixteenth century.! 

The rise in the price of some kinds of lumber was no less 
startling, as is revealed by the accounts of the Admiralty for the 
purchase of naval stores. Continuous records of these purchases do 
not go back beyond the first decade of Elizabeth’s reign. But be- 
tween this time and the outbreak of the Civil War, planks and 
timber, mainly of oak, were growing dearer as rapidly as firewood. 
Four-inch planks cost the Navy more than four times as much in 
1632 as in 1567, and timber more than three times as much. In 
1637 timber was almost five times, and in 1641 four times as dear 
as in 1567.2, Meanwhile the prices of ordinary textile wares and 
some manufactured goods remained practically stationary,® and the 
price of coal increased only about 20 per cent. Scattered figures 
covering a longer period® suggest that the Navy paid at least fifteen 
times as much for oak in Charles I’s reign as at the accession of 
Henry VII. Meanwhile the general price level, according to 


1 Wiebe, op. cit., pp. 70, 375. 

* The data on which these statements are based was kindly supplied by Miss 
Rayner, who worked out for me, from the Admiralty Accounts (Treasurers’ 
Ledgers), five-year samples of the average price paid for timber and planks from 
1567 to the Civil War. 

3 Wiebe, op. cit., pp. 383, 375. 

“MS. “ Chairman’s Report on Naval Stores,” cited above. 

* Collected by Professor Albion, of. cit., p. 91. 
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Wiebe, had not risen much more than fourfold. In spite of these 
tising costs of the basic material used in shipbuilding, the shipyards 
grew in number and importance. The tonnage of the royal navy 
doubled and that of the merchant marine nearly quintupled.2 A 
gteat many other conditions, besides cheap labour, favourable to 
the progtess of industry must have been present to produce an 
expansion in shipbuilding under such unfavourable price conditions. 

With firewood and timber mounting in price much more rapidly 
than any other commodities, it is natural to suppose that charcoal 
followed suit. But, in fact, charcoal prices do not seem to have 
increased mote rapidly than the average prices for all commodities. 
Charcoal was scarcely four times as dear on the eve of the Civil War 
as at the beginning of the sixteenth century.’ At first sight this is 
very puzzling. The price of charting wood was of course an 
important element in the price of charcoal. It is certain that the 
price of charting wood rose very much more slowly than the price 
of timber, probable that as a result of technical improvements in the 
process it rose less than fourfold. But this can hardly provide an 
adequate explanation of the great differences between the course of 
charcoal and timber prices. A more important one is possibly to 
be found in the fact that charcoal was cheaper to transport than 
logs. Our prices for both firewood and charcoal are town prices. 
The rise in timber prices in the towns was undoubtedly caused more 
by the necessity for hauling wood from greater and greater dis- 
tances than by the rise in the prices paid where the trees were felled. 
Costs of transportation were of less, costs of production of more, 
importance in determining the price of charcoal than in determining 
the price of logs. 

But charcoal was not widely used for fuel by any manufacturer 
save the smelter, and the prices he paid were not town prices. He 
bought or leased large tracts of woodlands and hired colliers to 
char his logs. His blast furnaces and forges exhausted the neigh- 
bouring supplies of timber, and the local price of charcoal rose 
nearly as fast as the local price of firewood.‘ The inevitable result 
was to force the smelter eventually to move to another wooded site 
at a gteater distance from the chief markets for metal and metal 
wares. While this kept the price of his fuel from rising rapidly, it 
made it necessary for him to invest large sums in new furnaces and 


1 Almost exactly fourfold if we take Wiebe’s second set of index numbers 


rather than his first (see above, p. 159 n.). 
2 Nef, “A Comparison of Industrial Growth,” pp. 308-9. 


3 Wiebe, op. cit., pp. 70, 375- . 
MCh seks Hist. Mss . Com., Report on the MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
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forges and in water-driven machinery to operate the bellows and 
the hammers. The rise in charcoal prices in the towns is a poor 
guide to the rise in the costs of producing metal caused by the 
exhaustion of the forests. of 

In the Age of Elizabeth, England was faced with a timber crisis, 
brought about partly by the increase in population but mainly by 
the remarkable growth of industry. This crisis increased the 
expenses of mining and manufacturing so much that the average 
tise of commodity prices is no index to the rise in the costs of 
industrial materials. 

The course of wood prices, like that of grain prices and wages, 
varied more from region to region in France than in England. 
But except in a few regions such as the densely populated Ie-de- 
France,! firewood did not become conspicuously dearer than other 
commodities during the price revolution. Wiebe’s index numbers 
for France, which were compiled from data collected by d’Avenel 
for several provinces, show no very great deviation between the 
trend of firewood and general commodity prices.2, Raveau’s more 
recent and more detailed work shows that in Poitou between 1515 
and 1598 the price of firewood rose less than the price of grain and 
about as much as that of wine.’ We have a new series of prices from 
1558 to 1640 for logs and faggots bought at Chateau-Gontier, on 
the Mayenne. While faggots were about three and a half times as 
dear in the last decade of Louis XIII’s reign as in the decade pre- 
ceding the religious wars, logs were rather less than two and a half 
times as dear. They had not risen in price more than such com- 
modities as beans, butter, salt and red wine. In most French 
provinces, the rise in the price of wood is explained almost entirely 
by the increase in the supply of silver and the debasement of the 
currency. 

The costs of fuel and doubtless also of lumber, the principal 
materials needed in mining and manufacturing, were rising in 
England much more than in France until at least the beginning of 


* Reports of Yvonne Bézard and Jean Mallon among the MSS. of the Price 
Committee at the London School of Economics. 

* Wiebe took 100 as the price of all commodities during the last half of the 
fifteenth century. With this base, his index numbers for the first half of the 
seventeenth century—which express prices in terms of silver—show firewood 
at 212°5, general commodity prices at 216 in France. For England, they show 
firewood at 554 and general commodities at 282, or 245 if Wiebe’s second, 
differently-weighted table is the basis of comparison (Wiebe, op. cit., Pp. 278-9, 
375 377 383). 

8 L’agriculture et les classes paysannes, p. xxxii. 

“Report of René Gauchet among the MSS. of the Price Committee at the 
London School of Economics. 
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the seventeenth century. After that coal replaced firewood and 
chatcoal in many English industries so extensively that most 
English manufacturers, except the smelters, began to have an 
advantage in the costs of fuel. Their disadvantage probably 
increased when it came to the purchase of lumber. 

If industrial enterprise proved less profitable in France than in 
England during the price revolution, this cannot be explained on 
the ground that wood or labour were dearer. In fact wood, and 
ptobably also labour, were cheaper. The immediate explanation 
seems to be that in France technical changes which reduced the 
quantity of labour required in mining and manufacturing were less 
frequently made than in England, that there was no such growth in 
the scale of enterprise, and no such exploitation of new supplies of 
taw materials, like calamine, alum and coal, the widespread use of 
which cheapened production in many industries. 

Neither the sweeping changes in technique and in the scale of 
industrial enterprise, nor the exploitation of new raw materials, 
were an inevitable result of the inflow of American silver, or of the 
decline in real wages that accompanied it. If they had been, an 
eatly industrial revolution would have occurred in France to match 
the one in England. 


(tv) Conclusion 


A comparison of prices and industrial capitalism in France and 
England from 1540 to 1640 does not prove that the price revolution 
failed to stimulate industrial development. It shows that the 
influence of price changes was complex rather than simple, and 
it watns us against the tempting assumption that the remarkably 
long period of rising prices, common to all European countries, 
was of compelling importance for the rise of industrialism. 

By raising prices, the inflow of treasure from America helped to 
keep down the costs of the labour and the land? needed for mining 


1 As I remarked above (see p. 156), Professor Hamilton suggested that cheap 
land as well as cheap labour probably stimulated investments in industrial 
enterprises. We do not know whether land rents rose more slowly than did the 
ptices paid to mine owners and manufacturers for their products. In any case, 
the price revolution probably kept the costs of rent lower in every country 
than they would have been but for the inflow of American treasure. But the 
dissolution of the monasteries, which occurred on the eve of the early English 
industrial revolution, was probably of as great importance in England as the 
inflow of silver and the debasement of the coinage in making it possible for 
adventurers to acquire land for mining and manufacturing on favourable terms 
(cf. Nef, Rise of the Coal Industry, i, pp. 133-56). Unlike the price revolution, the 
dissolution of the monasteries helps to explain why industrial development in 
England should have been more rapid than in France. 
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and manufacturing, and thus encouraged the investment of capital 
in large-scale enterprise, as Professor Hamilton and Mr. Keynes 
pointed out. But the decline in the real earnings of wage workers 
was nothing like as great as has been been supposed since the time 
of Rogers and d’Avenel. Had the standard of living among the 
English working people really fallen by anything approaching half, 
the advantages which employers derived from hiring labour cheaply 
might have been offset by the reduction in the amount workmen 
could have spent on manufactuted goods. The expansion of the 
mining, the metallurgical, the glass and the textile industries in 
Elizabethan England was brought about to some extent by the 
growth of home markets among the common people. If the 
earnings of nearly all wage workers had been cut to the bare 
minimum required for subsistence according to medieval 
standards, the demand for grates, window panes, cloth, bedding, 
tobacco and crude table ware could hardly have grown as rapidly 
as it did. 

The moderate fall in real wages that occurred in England with 
evety tapid rise in prices tended to increase profits, to promote the 
accumulation of wealth and to encourage the investment of funds 
in mining and manufacturing, especially during the forties and 
fifties of the sixteenth century, the only period of considerable 
duration in which wage-rates may have risen more slowly than the 
ptices of manufactured products. But the discoveries had little to 
do with the rise in prices which made possible the decline in real 
wages before the accession of Elizabeth. The rise in prices during 
the first half of the sixteenth century was caused by debasement 
of the coinage, and more commodities could be bought with the 
same quantity of silver when Edward VI became King, in 1547, 
than in the reign of his grandfather, Henry VII. 

The rapid rise in the real costs of the indispensable supplies of 
timber provided a stimulus of a different kind from the fall in real 
wages. It helped to bring about improvements in industrial tech- 
nique, which might have been less widespread had the need for 
them been less urgent. Without these improvements, the increasing 
costs of materials must have checked the growth of English indus- 
tries, no matter how cheaply labour could have been hired. 

French history shows that a prolonged decline in the real wages 
of labour, while undoubtedly an incentive to enterprise, was not by 
itself a sufficiently powerful influence to cause an industrial expan- 
sion, or even to prevent an industrial depression. It is possible that 
during the last quarter of the sixteenth century the fall in.the 
workmen’s standard of living in France was so great as to stop the 
growth of the demand for some industrial products and that the 
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misery of the poor hindered more than it helped the progress of 
manufactures during the religious wars. 

Industry was responding in different ways in the various Euro- 
pean countries to the strains and the stimuli provided by the inflow 
of American treasure and the debasement of the coinage. Whether 
or not the response took the form of greatly increased activity in 
sinking mining shafts and setting up new manufacturing enter- 
prises, depended mainly on conditions independent of the price 
tevolution. Further comparisons between French and English 
history will help to reveal these conditions. 


PARLIAMENTARY ENCLOSURES _ IN 
THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK (1797-1814). 


By V. M. Lavrovsky 


HE subject of my analysis is the claims of common and other 
rights and enclosure awards of eleven Suffolk parishes in the 
north-eastern part of that county, not far from the sea-coast. 
I found by accident in the British Museum claims of enclosure of 
these parishes drawn up by Parliamentary Commissioners.t In 
three cases, besides the claims, I had opportunity to examine the 
enclosure awatds deposited in the Public Record Office, giving a 
picture of the final redistribution of the common lands after 
enclosure.? For two other parishes in the central part of the county 
the only material available was the enclosure awards, and the maps 
appended to them.° 
In all the eleven parishes, enclosed by virtue of six private Acts 
of Parliament, what was divided were various kinds of common 
and waste lands, but not the previously enclosed common fields ; 
in other words the remnants of common landownership, some- 
times insignificant, were abolished. The total area of the divided 
common land, and part of the previously enclosed land—the 
dimensions of which can be estimated from the claims and the maps 
appended to the enclosure awards—amounts to some 13,523 actes. 
It would be interesting to ascertain how, as a result of enclosures, 
this land was distributed among the various classes of landholders 
at the very end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries. Of no less interest would be, on the basis of these claims, 
not only to ascertain the percentage of the peasant landownership 
in the parishes under consideration, but to answer some further 
questions. Were these peasant-proprietors freeholders or copy- 
holders ? How many were occupying owners, actually engaged in 
farming? What proportion of land owned by proprietors of 
peasant type was leased to tenants? What success did capitalist 
farming achieve in the parishes in question up to the period of 
parliamentary enclosure P The answer to these questions—within 
the limits of the source above mentioned—is given in the following 
tables (I-VIIT) which sum up the results of my analysis. 


1 Papers relating to Suffolk, British Museum 10351 i 10 (1-56). 


? Enclosure Award, Carlton Colvile, Oulton and Kirkley, 44 Geo. III 1804, 
T.Roll 202, C.P.R.R. 885. 


8 Enclosure Awards, Westerfield, 50 Geo. III 1809, M.Roll 50 C.P.R.R. 906: 
Battisford, 54 Geo. III 1814, T.Roll 61, C.P.R.R. 925. 
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TABLE I 
RELATIVE SIZE OF THE PEASANT, GENTRY AND CLERGY LANDOWNERSHIP 
(To the nearest acre) 
Landownership of | Landownership of Landownership 


Name of proprietors of the the nobility and of the 
Parishes peasant type gentry clergy Total 
i acres percent. actes percent. acres percent. acres 
1. Kirkley Me 489 95°1 9 1°8 16 301 514 
2. Oulton Dide  Sepaels) 65°1 554 B27 37 Bis) 1,691 
3. Carlton Colville 1,661 61°8 970 36° 57 2° 2,688 
4. Gisleham Gus 
5. Pakefield 914 I 521 272 15 Te 1,480 
6. Uggeshall 
7. Frostenden 1,64 0°6 12) +8 12 *6 5250 
8. South Cove : ; as a : d ane 
9. Reydon 548 39°0 855 60-9 2 o'l 1,403 
to. Battisford ua 417 28°5 1,043 Fas 2 o°2 1,462 
11. Westerfield .. 129 12°5 437 42°3 467 45°2 1,033 
ELOtall= Ei .. 6,903 51°0 Se 42°2 908 68 | 135522 


We see that the landholdings of owners of the peasant type were 
still of great importance, amounting to 51 per cent. of the entire 
area of land belonging to the gentry, the clergy and the peasants. 

Peasant landownership was still prevalent to a considerable 
extent, amounting to 95-1 per cent. in the parish of Kirkley (en- 
closed in 1804) and exceeding 60 per cent. in four other cases, in 
the parishes of Oulton, Carlton Colville, Gisleham and Pakefield, 
and in only two cases, in Battisford and Westerfield, was it lower 
than 30 per cent. The figures speak for themselves. On the other 
hand, land owned by the gentry in only two cases exceeds 60-70 pet 
cent., in Reydon 60-9 per cent., and in Battisford 71-3 per cent. 
In Kirkley it is as little as 1-8 per cent. In all the other parishes in 
Table I it amounts to from 30-40 per cent. of the land included in 
the calculations. Land owned by the clergy, except in one case 
(Westerfield 45-2 per cent.), is quite insignificant, and amounts 
only to 6-8 per cent. in the average. 

Table II shows that 230 proprietors of the peasant type own 247 
messuages and cottages, 195 being held in freehold and fifty- 
two by copyhold. The total freehold area, concerning which 
we have documentary data, amounts to 73-2 per cent. The remain- 
ing 26:8 per cent. ate copyhold of nineteen different manors, 
situated within the limits of ten parishes. There are some manors 
containing 200, 300, 40oo and more acres of copyhold land, others 
quite an insignificant amount of copyhold—z acres and even as 
little as 2 roods. In two instances, one manor lies within the limits 
of two parishes ; but more often parts of two, three and even four 
manots lie in a single parish. Nevertheless, the copyhold, in most 
of the parishes included in the table, loses its significance, amount- 
ing to only slightly more than a quarter of the entire land. At the 
same time, freehold predominates among the peasant holdings. 
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Accurate data for the distribution of copyhold and freehold lands 
for the last two parishes included in the table are not available ; we 
cannot ascertain the proportion between the freehold and copyhold 
in the parish of Battisford on previously enclosed lands. In the 
enclosure award of Westerfield, there are no indications of copyhold 
whatever. Nevertheless, this will not seriously influence the general 
conclusions concerning the predominance of freehold tenure 
among peasant holdings in the parishes covered by this table. 


TABLE, II 


ANALYSIS OF PEASANT LANDOWNERSHIP. THE PROPORTION OF THE 
FREEHOLD AND COPYHOLD ON PEASANT LAND 


(To the nearest acre) 


Pw Freehold Copyhold 
oe a 7) 2 | 
Name of Parishes c a. A. rs bp Area 8 bp Area 
gag wee (to the ercent. | %& 25,1, fo.theg t 
2 ga a 628 nearest | P *|6238 | nearest | POTcem 
SOR) 6 $v acte) 6 ou acre) 
Zad Zaa 
1. Kirkley AG 36 32 453 92°5 I 37 75 
2. Oulton ae 24 30 979 89°1 6 120 10'9 
3. Carlton Colville 48 49 1,339 80-6 5 322 19°4 
4. Gisleham 
5. Pakefield 37 47 850 93°0 I 6 co) 
6. Uggeshall J 
7. Frostenden \ 
gee ath Cove 39 34 880 53°5 23 765 46° 5 
9. Reydon Fe 10 3 142 26-0 16 406 74°0 
10. Battisford .. 29 7 48 84-2 ? 9 15°8 
11. Westerfield .. 7 ? 4 100°0 ? a ore) 
Total ae 230 195 4,695 73°2 52 1,723 26°8 


Table III shows the proportion between the area of land leased 
out to tenants by proprietors of the peasant type, and the land 
owned and occupied or partly leased by themselves. It is first of all 
necessaty to observe that for the first three parishes of Table II 
(marked with an asterisk) col. 1—the total size of peasant land- 
ownetship—tefers only to the area determined from the claims 
of enclosure, as we have no data concerning the respective propor- 
tions of ownership, occupying ownership and leasehold, in the 
new allotments (¢/. Tables I and II, where the total size of peasant 
landownership includes both the old enclosures which we can 
calculate from the claims, giving the distribution of the land before 
enclosure, and also the new allotments awarded). This can also be 
said of the last two parishes of Table III (marked with two asterisks) 
for which I had no claims available ; the area of old enclosures and 
new allotments can be calculated here only on the basis of the 
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enclosure awards and maps, and there are no facts enabling one to 
judge how much of the land the ownets of the peasant type 
occupied themselves, and how much they leased out to tenants. 


TABLE II 


PROPORTION OF LAND LEASED OUT TO TENANTS BY PROPRIETORS OF THE 
PEASANT TYPE AND THE AREA OF LAND OCCUPIED BY THEMSELVES 


I 2 3 4 5 


| Land owned 
and leased 
Atea occu- Area held by which pea- 


Atea of Area leased : 
pied by sants occupy 


Name of Parishes peasant out by peasant 
land- peasant ais proprietors and farm 
hi : proprietors themselves 
ownership | proprietors | 4) oo celves on lease ; 
(to the (to the (tothe, 97° .Peense 
(to the of total area 


nearest acte) | nearest acre) nearest acre) | 


of land owned 
and leased by 


nearest acre) 


themselves 

1. Kirkley* al 358 119 240 gt 73°5 
2. Oulton* ie 83.4 833 3 Teint 120 
3. Carlton Colville* 1,253 376 876 454 77°9 
4. Gisleham 8 
5. Pakefield org 325 589 1g 65+2 
6. Uggeshall 
7. Frostenden 1,645 1,003 641 497 4302 
8. South Cove 
9. Reydon oul 548 362 187 159 48-8 
10, Battisford** .. a= — — — — 
11. Westerfield** .. — -- — — — 

Total O34 Bight 43,089 Pompe] 28535 1,331, ; 9 §6°2 


| 


This table covers only nine out of eleven parishes, and does not 
refer to the whole area of these parishes, but only to that part which 
is mentioned in the claims. What are then our main conclusions ? 
First that proprietors of the peasant type, who owned, according to 
the claims, some 5,554 acres of the old enclosutes, occupied them- 
selves only 2,535 acres of the area mentioned in the claims, and the 
remaining 3,019 acres they leased out to tenants. Thus there 
existed an extremely significant and characteristic separation of the 
peasants from the land. It is true that the significance of this con- 
clusion is diminished by the fact that some peasant owners, while 
leasing out their land, or part of it, to tenants, themselves leased 
land from other owners ; other owners of the peasant type leased 
plots of land from other owners in order to increase the area of the 
land they owned and occupied. On the whole, peasant owners in 
nine parishes, included in the table, while leasing out to tenants 
3,019 acres, leased themselves 1,331 acres, thus increasing the atea 
farmed by them on both their own and on leased land to 3,866 acres, 
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which was equivalent to 69-6 per cent. of the total area owned by 
them, according to the claims, immediately before enclosure. The 
last set of figures of Table III (col. 5) shows that the area farmed by 
peasant owners, both on their own land and on land leased by 
them, formed 56-2 per cent. of the total area of the land owned and 
leased by them—a considerably higher percentage than the 45 «6 per 
cent. of their own land occupied by them, but less than 69:6 per 
cent.—the proportion of the total area of land—owned and leased 
—which peasants farm themselves to total area of peasant land- 
ownership. 

Table IV analyses further peasant landownership. It contains the 
division into groups of the owners of the peasant type in accordance 
with the area of the land owned, owned and occupied, or leased by 
them from other landowners. This table reflects the variety of 
sources at my disposal for different parishes, claims, awards and 
maps of enclosure. For six parishes I had only the claims, as there 
were no corresponding enclosure awards in the Public Record 
Office. But the claims contain data concerning the distribution of 
old enclosures, which is the reason why these parishes could not 
be included in the last column of Table IV where both old en- 
closures and new allotments are considered. This fact makes 
somewhat artificial the division of the peasant owners into groups 
in accordance with the size of their holdings in column 1 of the 
table, which deals only with old enclosed land mentioned in the 
claims, or as in the case of the two parishes, Battisford and 
Westerfield, with areas calculated on a basis of the evidence in the 
enclosure maps. For the last two parishes there were only available 
awards with appended maps, but no claims ; this is why they could 
not be included in columns 2-7 of our table, which were compiled 
on the basis of data contained in the claims only. Now let us con- 
sider the main conclusions to be drawn from Table IV. 

Of 205 peasants, owning old enclosed land, 92 owned very small 
plots (3 acres or less), 51 owned from 3 to 25 acres, 54 owned from 
25 to 150 acres, and only 8 owned over 150 acres each. If we take 
the total area of land owned by each of these groups on old enclosed 
land, we see that the 92 smallest owners (3 acres or less) owned 
some 70 actes, Of 1+2 pet cent. of the previously enclosed peasant 
land; the second group—s1 owners (from 3 to 25 acres)—owned 
some 495 acres or 8-2 per cent. of the same area ; the third group— 
54 ownets (from 25 to 150 acres}—owned some 3,540 acres, of 
58°8 per cent. of this area ; and finally the small group of 8 persons 
(5 of whom owned over 150 to 200 acres, and 3 over 300 to 
400 acres) owned some 1,914 actes, or 31°8 per cent. of all the old 
enclosed peasant land. This conclusion is of great interest for it 
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proves the sharp differentiation which existed among the peasantry 
at the time of the parliamentary enclosures. If we take the average 
holding in each of the 4 groups, we shall see that in group 1 it 1s 
only about 0-8 actes per owner ; in the second group it is much 
higher—g-7 actes ; in the third group it is nearly 66 acres ; in the 
fourth group—nearly 240 acres. Of 205 proprietors of the peasant 
type, owning, according to the claims, plots of old enclosed land— 
143 belong to the small (over 3 to 25 acres), and to the smallest 
(3 actes or less) peasantry—with average holdings of approxi- 
mately 4 acres. Sharply differentiated from this small peasantry 
by the size of their landholdings is the group of the middle 
peasantry, numbering 54 men owning 58-8 per cent. of the old 
enclosed peasant land (whole groups 1 and 2 taken together own 
only 9-4 per cent. of the same area). Finally the small group of 
8 persons is undoubtedly the upper stratum of the peasantry 
owning 31:8 per cent. of the old enclosed land, belonging to the 
ptoprietors of the peasant type. Whereas 5 members of this group 
do not differ greatly from the group of middle peasants by the size 
of their holdings since they own from 150 to 200 acres each, 
the remaining 3 landowners owning over 300 to 400 acres of the 
old enclosed land—are very substantial peasants and approach the 
level of capitalist farmers. 

Next we must examine the question of importance and conse- 
quence of parliamentary enclosures in regard to each of the four 
above-mentioned groups. We have so far examined the size of 
peasant holdings on old enclosed land, but proprietors of the 
peasant type had possessed in addition certain rights in common 
pastures and wastes which were now divided by Acts of patlia- 
mentary enclosure. What were the results of enclosure for each 
group ? An answer to this question can be given for 5 parishes, 
included in column 8 of Table IV—compiled from enclosure 
awards deposited in the Public Record Office. These results are 
given in Table V : comparing columns 1 and 2 we see that the en- 
closure of common pastures by dividing them up among individual 
peasant owners did not effect any substantial changes in the relative 
importance of the above-mentioned four basic groups of peasantry. 
The new allotments somewhat incteased the average acreage in 
Group Il—from 13-2 per cent. to 15 +2 per cent., i.e. by 2 per cent. 
—and therefore diminished the avetage acreage of Group III by 
about the same percentage—from 46-7 per cent. to 44:6 pet cent., 
i.e. by 2+1 per cent. In Groups I and IV, there was practically no 
difference in the acreage before and after parliamentary enclosure : 
Group I changed from 1-6 per cent. to 1+5 per cent.; Group IV 
from 38-5 per cent. to 38-7 per cent. As a result of enclosure in 
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the five parishes of Table V the average size of holdings increased 
in Group III from 56-7 to 65-6 acres and in Group IV from 280°5 
to 355°3 acres. As regards the two other groups of smaller 
ptoprietors, the average size of holdings in Group I did not change 
after patliamentary enclosure: it remained equal to 0-9 acres 
while in Group II it even decreased from 9-8 to 9-2 acres. This is 
to be explained by the fact that in the enclosure award a greater 
number of owners ate mentioned than in the claims ; a number of 
men possessing rights of common, and entitled to allotments, 
formetly owned no old enclosed land. Computed on the basis of 
claims, Group II consisted of 39 owners ; but if we count both the 
claims and enclosure awards, we shall find the group consisting of 
61 persons. This increase is partly also to be explained by the fact 
that some of the owners of Group I, in consequence of the additional 
ateas of new allotments, now figure in Group Il. Our conclusions 
with regard to the 5 parishes bring out still more clearly the dif- 
ferentiation among the peasantry progressing as a result of parlia- 
mentary enclosure. While the average size of the holdings in 
Groups I and II did not change at all, although the total area of their 
holdings increased by 185 acres, or 42-9 per cent. to correspond 
with the increase of from 91 to 121 in the number of owners, in 
Group III they increased by 15-7 per cent. and in Group IV by as 
much as 26-7 per cent. Finally, if we take the total area of peasant 
landownership, we see that in the 5 parishes in Table V, it increased 
as a tesult of enclosure and division of common pastures by 765 


TABLE V 


LANDOWNERSHIP OF THE PEASANTS BEFORE AND AFTER ENCLOSURE 
(In 5 parishes) 


/ 
| Old enclosed land owned by the | Total area of the peasants’ land- 
CG £ | peasantry according to the claims | ownership; old enclosed land 
Pp paces ne he and maps of enclosure plus new allotments 
Peasant Type ——— —_—_——_—_—— —— 
(I-IV) | No. of Average pa No. of Average het 
' peasant | Area | size of oe t, | Peasant Area | size of aoe 
| owners holdings “| owners holdings 2 
| acres | acres 
Group I 
Up to 3 acres 52 48 0'9 1°6 60 56 0'9 I°5 
Group II. | 
3toO2s5actes =. . | 39 383 9°8 | 13°72 61 559 9°2 15°2 
Group III. 
25 to 150 acres ..| 24 1,360 56°7 | 46°7 25 | 1,641 65-6 44°6 
Group IV. | 
Over 150 acres se) 4 1,122 280°5 | 38°5 4415421 355°3 38-7 
ELOtAL oer, wal FLTQ 2,913 24°5 [100-0 | 150 | 3,678 24°5 | 100-70 
if 
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acres, which amounts to 26-3 per cent. of the area of peasant 
landownertship as computed from the claims. SES 

Let us proceed with a further survey of data contained in Table 
IV referring to the division of proprietors of the peasant type in 
groups, according to the amount of land owned, occupied or 
leased by them in 9 parishes. We stated above that 54-4 per cent. 
of the old enclosed land belonging to 176 proprietors of the 
peasant type in 9 parishes, was leased out to tenants. Of the 
176 owners, only 66, or 37°5 per cent., occupied their own land, 
the remaining 110 or 62°5 per cent. leased out the whole of their 
land to tenants. The least percentage—z23-+7 per cent.—of owners 
occupying is to be observed among peasants owning over 3 to 25 
actes of land (Group II); of the 38 owners of this group only 9 
ate occupiers: of 355 acres of the old enclosed land belonging to 
this group of ownets some 275 actes or 77°5 per cent. were leased 
out to tenants. Among the owners of Group I]]—over 25 to 
I5o actes—the percentage of occupying owners was somewhat 
larger: of the 47 owners of this group—r5 or 31-9 per cent. were 
occupiers; of some 3,203 acres, 2,158 acres, or 673 per cent., are 
leased out to tenants. Among the smallest owners—owning 3 
acres or less (Group I)—the percentage of occupiers is still greater: 
of 83 owners—36 or 43°4 per cent. occupied small plots of old 
enclosed land; they leased out to tenants some 36 acres out of 
some 59 acres, or 61 per cent. of their land. Finally, among large- 
scale owners of the peasant type, owning over 150 acres of the old 
enclosed land, the percentage of occupiers reached its maximum : 
of the 8 owners (Group IV)—6 are occupying owners. Of the 
1,914 acres of the old enclosed land belonging to this group, some 
§32 acres, Of 27°8 per cent., were leased out to tenants. These data 
regarding the percentage of peasant owners occupying their land, 
and the percentage of land belonging to proprietors of the peasant 
type which was leased out to tenants, are included in Table VI, 
relating to 9 parishes. 

Our general statement regarding the percentage of land leased 
out to tenants by proprietors of the peasant type (54-4 per cent. 
—see Table IIT) can be seen in greater detail in Table VI, column 5. 
We see that the highest percentage of land leased out to tenants is 
in the group of peasants owning from 3 to 150 acres of old enclosed 
land (Group Il—77-3 per cent., and Group III—67-3 per cent.). 
These two groups of peasantry, in whose hands 64:3 per cent. of 
the whole enclosed land was concentrated, leased out altogether 
68-3 per cent. of their old enclosed land. Among the small peasant- 
owners of 3 actes ot less, the practice of leasing out land to tenants. 
was less prevalent. Among the peasants owning most of the land 


TABLE VI 


LAND OWNED, OWNED AND OCCUPIED, LEASED OUT TO TENANTS AND LEASED BY PEASANT PROPRIETORS THEMSELVES 
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* In these items 18 acres of land given to the benefit of the poor are not included. Cf. Table III, col. 1, 5554. 
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(over 150 acres) full occupation is most widespread ; they leased 
Out to tenants only 27-7 per cent. and occupied themselves the 
remaining 72°3 per cent. of the old enclosed land belonging to 
them. While the practice of leasing out land was extremely common 
among owners of the peasant type, we must also note the opposite 
phenomenon: sometimes the peasant owners themselves rented 
land of other landowners in order to increase the area occupied and 
farmed by them. In the group summarised in column 4 of Table IV 
we find mention of 9 such owners. Sometimes the following pheno- 
menon may also be observed : peasants lease out the whole of their 
own land to tenants but leased themselves plots of land from other 
landowners. Of such there are also 9 instances. We know that the 
lease of land by peasant owners on the whole increased the area of 
land which peasants occupied and farmed themselves to 69-5 per 
cent. of the total area of peasant landownership. 

How great is the relative importance of leasehold for each of the 
4 gtoups of peasants mentioned in Table VI? A cursory glance is 
sufficient to show that the group of smallest owners (owning 
3 acres ot less) rent much of the land: 34-6 per cent. of the total 
atea leased by peasant-owners falls to their share, while Group IV 
(over 150 acres) rents 29-5 per cent. of the total area: Group III 
(25 to 150 acres) rents 27-7 per cent. and Group II (3 to 25 acres)— 
only 8-2 per cent. How are we to explain the fact that such a large 
percentage of the land rented falls to the share of Group I (3 acres 
or less)? By the fact that 3 very small owners, owning from 
30 perches to 1 acre of land, rented some 455 acres of the 460 acres. 
Thus the share of the other 3 owners of Group I amounted to 
some 5 acres only. From this, of course, we may conclude that in 
the first three cases we have to deal rather with lessee-farmers, 
having small plots of their own land, than with small peasant 
ownets leasing some land. One of these lessee-farmers rented a 
considerable area of land—z78 acres—but this is not at all charac- 
teristic of Group I as a whole. This is why I do not include in 
column 7 of Table VI the percentage of land leased by Group I 
to the total area of land owned by this Group I, for it is accidental 
and not characteristic of the smallest owners. As for the remaining 
three groups the inclusion of leasehold increases the total area of 
land held by Group II by 30-7 per cent. ; by Group IV by 20-5 pet 
cent. ; and by Group III by r1+5 per cent. The area occupied (on 
land owned and leased) also increased greatly in Group III, reaching 
44° 2 pet cent. of the total owned area, in Group II by 53-5 per cent., 
and in Group IV as much as 92-8 per cent. Thus the date of lease- 
holds supplements and introduces further differentiation into the 
conclusions from the general figure in Table III. 
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A few final remarks ate necessary in connection with the analysis 
of peasant landownership in Tables IV and VI. In column 6 
(Table IV) proprietors of the peasant type are divided into groups 
according to the areas of the land owned and leased by them. A 
comparison of columns 1 (Table VI) and 6 (Table IV) shows that as 
a result of the leasing of land by peasant-ownerts the number of the 
landowners possessing extremely small plots of land was decreasing ; 
Group I (owning 3 acres or less) decreased from 83 to 78 persons : 
Group II (3 to 25 acres) from 38 to 37 persons ; Groups III (25 to 
150 acres) and IV (over 150 actes) on the other hand increased in 
number—Group III from 47 to 49 and Group IV from 8 to 12 
persons. Comparing columns 2 and 7 (Table IV) we may observe 
an increase in the number of occupying-owners, of the peasant 
type, if we consider not only those who occupied their own land 
but also those who occupied their own or leased land; Group I 
remained 36; Group II increased from 9 to 11; Group III in- 
creased from 15 to 18 and Group IV from 6 to 10, while the total 
increase for all the groups was from 66 to 75, or from 37°5 per cent. 
to 42°6 per cent. of the total number of 176 peasant-ownerts in the 
9 parishes. Finally we find that in 5 parishes before parliamentary 
enclosure, Group I numbered 52 persons owning plots of the old 
enclosed land, whereas after enclosure we find here 60 owners of 
“old enclosures ” and new allotments (column 8 of Table IV) ; 
Group II increased from 39 to 61 persons; Group II from 
24 to 25 persons, Group IV retained its original number of 
4 petsons. This increase in the number of peasant owners (from 
IIg to 150 persons altogether) is again to be explained by the fact 
that in the enclosure awards of these parishes, a number of men 
received allotments in virtue of the common rights which they 
possessed, but had no “ old enclosures ” mentioned in the claims, 
ot the maps appended to the awards. And similarly the marked 
increase from 39 to 61 owners in Group II was also connected with 
the fact that a number of owners who received allotments passed 
from the lower group to the higher, according to the size of 
peasant holdings. 

Table V contains some additional data referring to the size of 
peasant holdings in 5 parishes before and after parliamentary 
enclosures. As it was indicated above, although the addition of new 
allotments to “‘ old enclosures ” formerly owned by proprietors of 
the peasant type did not substantially change the percentage rela- 
tion between Groups I, II, III and IV, nevertheless the average 
holding per owner in Group III and especially in Group IV in- 
creased greatly (by 15-7 per cent. in Group III and in Group IV by 
as much as 26-7 pert cent.). This emphasises the main fact—the 
F 
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social differentiation of the peasantry, which became more marked 
with the development of peasant leasehold, the importance of 
which, for Groups I-IV, is dealt with in Table VI, and especially in 
column 7. This forms the end of our analysis of peasant landowner- 
ship in the 11 Suffolk parishes examined. We shall now deal with 
the question of tenant-leaseholders. 

Table VII shows that the greater part of the land leased out to 
tenants consists of the bulk of the gentry’s old enclosed land : 
some 3,707 actes, of 95°8 per cent. of the gentry’s land; the 
ownets of the peasant type occupy the second place, leasing out to 
tenants some 3,019 acres, or 54:4 per cent. of the old enclosed land 
belonging to them (as computed from the claims); the clergy 
leased out some 371 acres, or 88-8 per cent. of the old enclosed land 
owned by them. In the 9 parishes 7,098 acres were leased out to 
tenants or 72-1 per cent. of the total area of the old enclosed land 
accotding to the claims of enclosure. 

The situation is very significant. Tenant-leaseholders have more 
land at their disposal than any other group of the rural population ; 
they leased 72-1 per cent. of the old enclosed land, while pro- 
ptietors of the peasant type owned only 56-4 per cent. and leased 
1,331 actes Of 13°5 per cent., Ze. in all 69-9 per cent. of the total 
atea of the old enclosed land. However, an essential correction 
must be made in this total. These 1,331 acres of the old enclosed 
land leased by peasant proprietors are included in the general total 
of 7,098 acres of land leased out to tenants: the classes of peasant 
proprietors and tenant-leaseholders were not always distinguished 
from each other ; peasants leased land, leaseholders owned plots of 
land. If we take only leaseholders not possessing their own land 
we shall find that only 5,767 acres of land, which forms 58-6 per 
cent. of the area of landownership of peasants, gentry and clergy, 
are concentrated in their hands. But even this total is greater than 
the area of 5,554 acres, or 56°4 per cent. of old enclosed land, 
which is owned by the peasant proprietors. 

We can also examine the question of tenant-leaseholders and 
peasant proprietors from another point of view, that is by cal- 
culating the area occupied by each group. Peasant proprietors 
occupied 3,866 acres of land owned and leased (Table IL, columns 
3 and 4), or 393 per cent. of the old enclosed land. Leaseholders, 
having no land of theit own, occupied 58-6 per cent. of the same 
atea. The preponderance is again on the side of the leaseholders. 
If in order to estimate the area in the effective occupation of pea- 
sants we add together total areas both owned and leased by them, 
we shall find that the sum amounted to 6,885 actes (Table III, 
columns 1 and 4), or 69-9 per cent. of the old enclosed land. At the 
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same time the tenants having no land of their own leased 58-6 pet 
cent. of the said area. This indicates the difficulty of distinguishing 
the two groups of peasant proprietors and tenant-leaseholdets and 
demonstrates the co-existence in the English village of this period 
of the two dominant features—the peasant farming still existing 
in the part of Suffolk we are studying, and also land relationships 
based on the leaseholds. Leases were those by peasants and between 
peasants; with few exceptions they were not large capitalistic 
leases ; but at the same time, the leases were, undoubtedly, one of 
the factors contributing to the social and economic differentiation 
in the English village and the eventual loss of its peasant character. 

Table VIII shows that of the 7,099 acres leased by 238 tenants, 
the greater part, 3,708 acres, or 52°24 pet cent., was leased from the 
gentty ; 3,019 actes, of 42°53 per cent., from proprietors of the 
peasant type and only 371 acres or 5-23 per cent. from the clergy. 
Of these 238 tenant-leaseholders 19 were at the same time owners 
of plots of land, thus combining ownership and lease, as two forms 
of land tenure. From this it follows that there were 219 tenants 
owning no land. We stated above that in 9 parishes there were 
176 peasant-ownets. In other words, leaseholders form the most 
numerous group of the village population—a most important 
factor in characterising the countryside. What is then the character 
of this mass of leaseholders ? How strong were capitalist elements 
among them, and to what extent were they small leaseholders of 
“* peasant type” P 

First of all, attention must be drawn to the fact that the total 
number of tenant-leaseholders does not coincide with the number 
of 249 tenants who lease land from owners of different classes. This 
is explained by the fact that sometimes tenants leased plots of land 
from ownets figuring in two or three of our categories of land- 
owners, and would thus be counted more than once in our table. 
Of 238 lessees, 174 lease only from peasant-owners, 59 only from 
the gentry and clergy, and finally 5 lease land from owners figuring 
in two ot three categories. Inter-peasant leases predominate 
numerically, undoubtedly adding to the social effects of the con- 
centration of land ownership in the hands of some peasants, and 
thus emphasising the differentiation of the peasantry. We know 
that tenants leased from peasant-owners a total of 42°53 per cent. 
of all land occupied by leaseholders. Now we can add that 73-1 per 
cent. of all tenants leased land from peasant-owners, 2-1 per cent 
from the peasantry, gentry and clergy. We see that inter-peasant 
leases were common. Sometimes a tenant leased land not only from 
one but from two peasants at a time, thus increasing the size of 
the area he held and placing the peasant-owner from whom he 
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leased the land in the position of non-occupying ownet—a typical 
figure in the English village of this period. And it was not far 
ftom non-occupancy to sale of the land. 

Columns 6 to 8 of Table VIII analyse further the land held by 
lessees. Lessees, regardless of whether they owned land or not, 
leased 7,099 acres of land; but in addition they also owned some 
1,694 acres of land, of which 1,044 acres they themselves occupied. 
In other words, the land held by them amounted to 89-3 per cent. 
of the old enclosures, and the land area themselves occupied to 
92*7 pet cent. Thus we have a clear picture of the predominance of 
tenant-leaseholders in the parishes under review. But if we 
examine this situation from another angle, that is from the point of 
view of peasant economy, then another picture results ; as we have 
seen, the peasantry in these parishes was very strong. Owning 
66-4 per cent. of the old enclosures, the peasants, by leasing land, 
increased the area of land held by them to 69-9 per cent.; the 
landless tenants, 7.e. tenants not owning land, leased only 58-6 per 
cent. 

This fact undoubtedly contributed to the diversity of opinions 
ptevailing among the contemporaries and in modern historio- 
graphy upon the question whether peasantry still existed in England 
at the end of the eighteenth or the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries, and to what extent they had been replaced by capitalistic 
farmers. The answer to this question often depends on what aspect 
of agrarian conditions in England the author happened to study. 
We saw that the peasantry and peasant economy still played an 
important part in the Suffolk parishes under review. According to 
the claims, owners of the peasant type owned more land than the 
gentry and the clergy taken together, and the enclosures did not 
lead immediately to any substantial changes in the proportion of 
land owned by peasant proprietors. It is true that peasantry and 
peasant economy were driven back, relegated to second place, 
owing to the predominance of leasehold on old enclosed land. 
But the relative importance of leaseholders can easily be exaggerated 
if, when studying the English village from the angle of the develop- 
ment of “farmer economy,” we include the land which tenant- 
farmers owned in freehold or copyhold. Tenant-leaseholders, not 
having their own land, leased not 72-1 per cent. but only 58-6 per 
cent. of old enclosed land mentioned in the claims. 

But let us assume that in these 9 Suffolk parishes “ farmer 
economy ” greatly preponderated in size and importance over 
“the economy of land-owning peasants.” Is this sufficient 
ground for affirming that peasant economy was replaced or nearly 
teplaced by capitalist farming ? The answer to this question is 
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given in Table X, showing that most of the leaseholders were of 
small peasant type. They formed not only the most numerous 
group of the rural population in these parishes, but also the group 
least provided with land and most immediately affected by en- 
closure ; for parliamentary enclosure signified the temporaty sus- 
pension and annulment of all leases, though, it is true, on the basis 
of some legal “ compensation ” to lessees. 

The table shows that of the 238 persons included in column 1 of 
Table X—193 leased up to so acres of land; of these 114 leased 
plots of 3 acres or less. The land held by each of these tenants did 
not exceed the area of landownership of middle or even small 
peasant owners. Among these 238 tenant-leaseholders are included 
19 who owned some old enclosed land; of these 13 owned plots 
of old enclosed land not exceeding 100 acres, or in other words, 
their holdings including land both owned and leased did not exceed 
150 acres. 

Table XI provides an analysis of the same group from the points 
of view of areas involved. 

Here is a clear enough picture of the differentiation among the 


TABLE XI 
AREA LEASED, OWNED, AND OWNED AND OCCUPIED BY 
TENANT-LEASEHOLDERS 
(To the nearest acre) 
I 2 3 
Area of land leased Area of land Area of land leased to 
owned by tenant-leaseholders or 
leaseholders owned by them 
Groups of g 
tenant- | oO oO 
leaseholders | . ‘6 an 3 g = ‘3 8 
(L-iV) oh Os | Ogliws ~~ Sy | o 9 
ee Areas 3 ag: % as eg cg 8.8 Areas a s % 
seb & Sb = 8 @ ws eo 
88 pe [88] og | aa fee eg 
-H ON ro) o Oo 6 @ a 
Z8 oe z6| 4 |48 |2s ag 
Group I. | | 
Uptozacres!) 114) 68) 0°6: 1-0] 2 | yard, garden) 114 68 | 0:6 o°8 
Group III. 
From 3 to H 
25 acres 56 | 766 | 13-7: 10°8|] 4 272°|) 2520) | S3uie 7Lon 1356 8-2 
Group Ii. 
From 25 to 
tsoacres | 59 | 4,268 | 72:3. Go-r | 11 |1,267 | 642) 55 | 4,050 73:6 | 46-0 
Group IV. 
Over 
150 acres 9 | 1,996 | 221-8 28-1 2B 155 (a 5 24) Gn) s.05 5th 247° 21)" 4520 
Total 238 | 7,098 | 29°8 100°0 | 19 | 1,694 |1,046 | 238 | 8,792 36-9 | 100°0 
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tenant-leaseholders, recalling that given in Table V in relation to 
peasant-owners. It is true that the relation between I-IV groups 
in Tables V and XI is somewhat different, but the fundamental 
fact of the differentiation among the tenant-leaseholders and 
peasant-owners remains the same. 

It is quite evident that of the 238 tenant-leaseholders we may 
regatd as being representatives of “ capitalist farming ” perhaps 
the 9 persons only who constitute Group IV. At the same time 
it should be noted that among the peasantry there were also big 
peasant-owners—Group IV of Table V—the average size of 
whose holdings was even greater than that of tenant-leaseholders 
of Group IV, Table XI. The process of differentiation went on 
in both groups of the village population; among the peasant- 
owners as well as among the tenant-leaseholders. The results of 
this differentiation were especially clear and evident in those cases 
when both sides of this process—the growth of big peasant-owners 
and the growth of large tenant-farmers (leaseholders)—coincided ; 
that is, when peasant-owners leased some land in addition to their 
freehold or copyhold, or when tenant-leaseholders at the same time 
owned plots of land. The largest farms were formed in these cases 
when big peasants were at the same time large-scale leaseholders, 
and vice versa—when large tenant-leaseholders were at the same 
time the owners of large areas of old enclosed land, as we see 
sometimes in our soutces. 

Tables X and XI show those changes in several groups of tenants 
which were due to the fact of this intermixture of land leased and 
owned by some of them. Comparing columns 1 and 2 of Table X 
we note certain changes in the numerical strength of several 
groups of tenant-leaseholders (column 1), some of whom were 
at the same time owners of plots of land (column 2). At first 
sight it seems that these changes were but slight. The number of 
tenants of from 3 to 100 acres is somewhat diminished ; from 98 to 
gt. The number of tenants over 150 acres (Group IV) increased 
from 9 to 16. In column 1 of the Table XI we see that the tenants of 
Overt 150 actes leased 28-1 per cent. of the total area leased. In 
column 3 of the same table, where ownership is also taken into 
account, the percentage of land held by the same group of tenants 
(leased or owned) increased to 45 per cent. of the total area in 
question. 

On the other hand, the tenants over 25 to 150 acres (Group III), 
leasing 60-1 per cent. of the total area leased, lost both relatively 
and absolutely in the area of land leased or owned by them; the 
area of land held by Group III diminished from 4,268 acres to some 
4,050 acres; the percentage decreased from 60-1 to 46 per cent. 
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The main conclusions of our essay on Suffolk enclosures are as 
follows : 

_ 1. One of the chief results of our analysis is the fact that at the 
time of parliamentary enclosures in eleven Suffolk parishes under 
review, enclosed in the period of 1797-1814, 51 per cent. of the 
atea mentioned in the claims and enclosure awards belonged to 
owners of the peasant type. The gentry and clergy together owned 
49 pet cent. of this area. The share of the clergy did not exceed 
6-8 per cent. This insignificant percentage of land owned by the 
clergy in the parishes under review is apparently explained partly 
by the fact that the commutation of the tithe which frequently 
accompanied parliamentary enclosure did not take place here in 
connection with the enclosure. The same fact partly explains the 
high percentage of peasant-landownership in eleven Suffolk parishes 
in question. 

2. Freehold was the predominant type of the peasant landowner- 
ship, reaching 73-2 per cent. of the total area of land owned by 
peasantry. Only 26-8 per cent. of the same atea was copyhold. 

3. The owners of the peasant type occupied only 45:6 per cent. 
of old enclosed land belonging to them, and leased out to tenants 
54°4 per cent. At the same time, however, some peasant-owners 
leased plots of land from other peasant owners, thus increasing the 
atea occupied by themselves to 69 per cent. of the total area of 
peasant landownership on old enclosed land. 

4. The small and very small peasantry poorly provided with land 
was numerically predominant. On the other hand, there existed a 
comparatively small group of middle and well-to-do peasantry 
well provided with land; and finally, a few rich owners of the 
peasant type who owned each over 150 acres of old enclosed land, 
and sometimes increased the size of their holdings still further by 
leasing land, which brought them nearer to the position of capitalist 
farmers. As a result of parliamentary enclosure they received, in 
addition to old enclosures, new allotments, thus increasing the area 
of their landownership. There had occurred a striking differentia- 
tion in the ranks of the English peasantry before the period of the 
parliamentary enclosures; parliamentary enclosure undoubtedly 
accelerated this process. 

5. According to the claims of enclosure on nine Suffolk parishes, 
tenant-leaseholders were the most numerous group of the rural 
population in these parishes and leased 72-1 per cent. of the total 
area of.old enclosures. But they were, in most cases, small tenant- 
leaseholders, not differing in the amount of land held from the 
petty and middle owners of the peasant type. Further, both groups 
—peasant-owners and tenant-leaseholders—were in fact clearly 
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intertwined. ‘The small tenant-leaseholders not only were the group 
of the rural population poorly provided with land, but were at the 
same time the group most immediately affected by parliamentary 
enclosure which resulted in the annulment of all previous contracts 
of lease. Whereas the petty freeholders and copyholders as a rule 
received allotments after enclosure, which were joined to their 
plots of old enclosed land, the small tenant-leaseholders had no 
guarantee that after enclosure they would be able to lease their 
small plots of land. 

6. We must note the existence among the ranks of tenant-lease- 
holders of a group of capitalist farmers, which was small, but 
powerful, owing to the amount of land they leased. An analogous 
group of big peasant-owners arose simultaneously among the 
peasantry—among peasant free- or copyholders in the same Suffolk 
patishes. The differentiation of English peasantry, the penetration 
of capitalist elements into the English village—I am speaking 
mainly of the group of Suffolk parishes analysed—proceeded in two 
ways which sometimes coincided. One of these ways led to the 
growth of large capitalist farms, to the preponderance of big 
tenant-leaseholders and the disappearance of small and middle 
peasant-owners. But it becomes quite clear, that the penetration of 
capitalist elements into the English village did not always take 
place through the medium of capitalist farming. Sometimes a 
group of rich, well-to-do peasants arose from among the peasantry 
itself. These big peasants worked the land on a scale which 
brought them near the economic position of capitalist-farmers 
(leaseholders). We may observe this last process in the pre-revolu- 
tionary Russian village. And we must note some traces of similar 
evolution in Suffolk parishes which were the object of my study. 


REVISIONS IN ECONOMIC HISTORY. 


VI. THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS. 


By. HH. Stieliy Ba Moss. 


URING the past generation a substantial literature has accumu- 

lated round one of the central problems of European history—the 

transition from the ancient world to medieval civilisation. By the 
end of the nineteenth century what may be called the “ catastrophic ” 
view had been definitely abandoned. Since then the complexity of the 
change has become steadily more apparent. How distant any general 
agreement still is, even on its main features, was shown by the debates 
of the Historical Congress at Oslo in 1928; and detailed re-examination 
of its many aspects proceeds unceasingly in a score of periodicals and a 
steady flow of monographs. A cursory and superficial survey of some of 
the principal points of controversy is all that will be attempted in the 
following pages. 

The economic approach to history is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment. Ancient and medieval writers were seldom directly concerned 
with the subject, and not till the last century did it emerge as a definite 
subdivision of historiography. A revaluation of many historical judg- 
ments followed, based on a fresh sifting of the sources. But an important 
obstacle to the new studies, so far as the “‘ dark ages ” are concerned, 
soon made its appearance. Deficient in general as the sources for these 
centuries are, nowhere is their poverty more threadbare than in the 
economic data which they provide. Scanty references, often of purely 
local application, in the writings of annalists, orators, monkish chroniclers 
ot theologians must be collected, interpreted, and assessed in the light of 
a background which is often only too obscure, before any general picture 
can be formed. Population statistics, estimates of money-values, even, 
in many cases, identification of place-names—these, and much else, are 
highly problematical! Epigraphic and archeological evidence is notably 
insufficient, as compared with that of the preceding centuries. It is no 
disservice to the results achieved by recent scholarship to point out that 
the material at its disposal is lamentably small in proportion to the diffi- 
culty and extent of the problem. This being so, it is arguable that com- 
prehensive theories should be regarded at present rather as working 
hypotheses to be tested and possibly modified by gradually accumulating 
data, than as definite solutions to which all such data must necessarily 
conform. 

“ Barbarian Invasions ” is a wide term, covering more than a millen- 
nium. For our present purpose we may define it as the Germanic 


1 Cf. the remarks of L. M. Hartmann and E, Stein in Vierteljahrschrift fur 
Soxial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, vol. xvi, pp. 210-1, and p. 401, note. 
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settlements which, during the fifth and sixth centuries A.D., led to the 
breakdown of Roman government in the western provinces. This will 
exclude such later developments as the Slavs, the Northmen, the Magyars, 
and (except incidentally) the Arabs. The eastern Mediterranean, where 
Roman administration continued to operate, is also excluded, though it 
was undoubtedly, during the whole of this period, the commercial focus 
of Europe. Spain and Africa, owing to the Islamic conquests, stand 
apart ; and evidence concerning them is in any case insufficient for any 
brief generalisations. Britain is also, at this time, removed from the main 
course of western European history, and its special problems will not be 
entered upon here. 

The economic significance of the invasions has been presented in a 
fresh light by the results of recent investigation, which has led toa general 
softening down of climaxes and contrasts. Ku/turcdsur, an abrupt break 
of cultural continuity, is no longer in question: for Rostovtzeff “ what 
happened was a slow and gradual change, a shifting of values in the 
consciousness of men,”’! though he admits the virtual disappearance of 
the Greco-Roman city organisation, and a reduction of ancient civilisa- 
tion to some essential elements. Chronologically, he adds, this “ coincides 
with the political disintegration of the Roman Empire, and with a great 
change in its social and economic life.” This simplification of the complex 
structure of the ancient world can be traced from the unsettled conditions 
which succeeded the Antonine Age, at the close of the second century ; 
it is from this period, in F. Lot’s view, that the Middle Ages should pro- 
perly be dated.* The pace of regression was therefore slow; and the 
continued contact and gradual fusion of the Roman and Germanic worlds, 
which was made possible by the survival, until the opening of the fifth 
century, of the Roman Empire in the West—thanks largely to the measures 
of Diocletian and Constantine—enabled many Roman institutions to pass 
into the structure of the barbarian kingdoms. 

The details of this fusion have received much attention. Early German 
settlements within the frontiers have been noticed; the careers of 
Germans in Roman service have been traced. Economic and cultural 
relations between the Empire and the barbarians have been studied, 
while L. Schmidt® and others have explored the prehistory of the various 
Germanic tribes and the vicissitudes through which they passed before 
the end of the Vé/kerwanderung was reached. The agrarian systems of the 
later Roman Empire and of the Teutonic peoples have given rise to much 
controversial literature. The contrast formerly drawn between the free 
association of the “ Mark” (Markgenossenschaft) of primitive German 
agriculture and the despotic control of the great Roman estates had been 
abandoned, or seriously modified, by the end of last century, and emphasis 
is now laid by certain writers on the inequalities of German social classes 


1 Supra, vol. ii, p. 198. 

> La Fin du monde antique, pp. 259 ff., Paris, 1927. 

8 Gesch. der deutschen Stdmme, vols. i-ii, Berlin, 1910-18. Ed. 2 of vol. i 
Munich, 1934. : 

*Cf.G. von Below, Probleme der Wirtschaftsgeschichte, pp. 1-77, Tubingen, 1920. 
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and the essential continuity in landholding arrangements, from the 
ancient to the medieval worlds. Thus H. Sée, developing the teaching of 
Fustel de Coulanges, claims that in France “ le personnel des propriétaires 
pourra changer au cours des temps, mais la villa et le manse subsisteront 
pendant des siécles, souvent avec leur dimensions primitives.’’! Italian 
authorities? have similarly dwelt on the Roman survivals in their country, 
not only in the organisation of the great estates, but in the city-centred 
life of the Lombards, and, as has been suggested, in the continued 
existence, even so late as the tenth century, of “artisan corporations” 
akin to those which characterised the industrial system of the later Roman 
state.3 

Examination of the conditions prevailing in the Romano-German 
kingdoms has shown a compromise rather than a conquest, varying in 
degree with the different peoples, but—such is the trend of much recent 
theory—with a considerably larger admixture of Roman elements than 
was formerly believed. Legal codes, marriage customs and social divisions 
exhibit many examples of interaction and even, perhaps, convergence of 
similar institutions, while the rdle played by the Church in the preserva- 
tion of Roman legal and juridical methods has lately been brought into 
full prominence. Nor has the view of an unbroken economic regression, 
a steady drift towards “natural economy” from the third century 
onwards, been left unchallenged. It had already been noticed that the 
currency reforms of Constantine I were followed by a return to the 
monetary conditions of the earlier Empire,* and G. Mickwitz has shown 
that these continued to exist throughout the fourth century®; even the 
State itself, in whose interests it was to maintain the payments in kind 
stabilised by Diocletian, had finally to capitulate before the demands of the 
army and civil service.6 The Ostrogothic kingdom in Italy, as Hartmann 
had proved, was still organised on a money basis, the details of which have 
recently been elucidated by H. Geiss,’ and Italian writers have even 
maintained that no real breach is observable between the financial arrange- 
ments of the later Roman Empire and those of the Lombard government.*® 
Stress, in fact, is in general laid on the prevalence of a “ money economy ” 
throughout these centuries, and the denial of any decisive economic 


1 Esquisse d’une hist. soc. et écon. de la France, p. 19, Paris, 1929. 

2 E.g. Salvioli, Solmi. Cf. also P. S. Leicht, Studi sulla proprieta fondiaria nel 
medio evo, Vol. i, pp. 29 f, 47 f., Verona, 1907. 

3G. Luzzatto, supra, vol. vi, p. 97. For the most recent discussion of this 
question, see G. Mickwitz, Die Kartellfunktionen der Ziinfte, pp. 183 ff., Helsingfors, 
1936. 

a Cf. E. Stein, Gesch. des spatrimischen Reiches, vol. i, p. 178, Vienna, 1928. 

5 Geld u. Wirtschaft im rim. Reich des 4 Jabrh. nach Chr, Helsingfors, 1933. 

6 Cf. L. M. Hartmann, Ein Kapitel vom spatantiken u. friihmittelalterlichen 
Staate, Berlin, 1913, and see N. H. Baynes, The Historia Augusta, its date and 
purpose, pp. 114-16, Oxford, 1926. 

7 Geld- u. naturalwirtschaftliche Erscheinungsformen im staatlichen Aufbau Italiens 
wabrend der Gotenzeit, Stuttgart, 1931. 

8 Cf. A. Solmi, L’amministrazione finanziaria del regno italico nell’ alto medio evo, 


pp. 129 f,, 150 f, Pavia, 1931. 
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change caused by the barbarians has involved the theory that commerce 
and finance suffered no serious setback. 

Two celebrated theories must be mentioned in this connection, those 
of H. Pirenne and A. Dopsch, though space forbids more than a brief 
description. In Pirenne’s view, the economic organisation of the pro- 
vinces where the Germans settled underwent no appreciable change. 
The Mediterranean unity of the ancient world continued unbroken until 
the Islamic conquests. Merovingian Gaul, in this respect, presented no 
contrast with Roman Gaul.? During the most flourishing period of 
Roman rule, Belgium had been in close contact with the Mediterranean 
world, importing, for instance, for her villas marble from Illyria and 
Africa and objets d’art of Italian or Oriental origin, and exporting hams 
and geese to the Imperial capital, and pottery and woollen cloaks over the 
Alpine roads to Italy. “In spite of the scanty evidence, we know for 
certain that up to about the year 700, Mediterranean commerce was still 
spreading all kinds of Oriental spices over the country. Papyrus, imported 
from Egypt, was so plentiful that it could be regularly bought at the 
market of Cambrai, and no doubt in many other places.” In little more 
than a generation, all this was changed. At the beginning of the Carol- 
ingian period, the advance of Islam closed up the Mediterranean along 
the coast of Gaul, and severed Gallic relations with Syria and Egypt, 
drying up the stream of commerce from Marseilles. Under these condi- 
tions, an economy of regression, of decadence, rapidly set in. The result 
was the extinction of commerce, industry, and urban life, the disappear- 
ance of the merchant class, and the substitution for the “exchange 
economy ” which had previously functioned of an economy occupied 
solely with the cultivation of the soil and the consumption of its products 
by the owners. Even Italy and the Netherlands, though at first presenting 
“a striking contrast with the essentially agricultural civilisation to which 
the closing of the Mediterranean had reduced western Europe,’ were 
finally forced to adopt this retrogressive economy, in which payments 
were largely rendered in kind. A species of Ku/turcdsur accompanied these 
developments in France. The Roman lay schools had existed in Mero- 
vingian times, and merchants must have been literate to handle the 
complicated transactions of Mediterranean trade. Commercial culture, 
however, disappeared in the course of the eighth century; credit and 
contracts were no longer in use; writing was no longer needed, tallies 
or chalk marks sufficing for the deals of the local market, and the “ mer- 
cator” of the ninth-century sources is no longer an educated man of 
affairs, but a peasant carrying eggs and vegetables once a week to the 
neighbouring township.5 


1 The latest exposition of the theory is to be seen in the posthumous Histoire 
de l’ Europe, pp. 1-61, Paris, 1936, For bibliography, cf. Journal of Roman Studies, 
vol. xix, p. 230, n. I, and Byzantion, vol. vii, p. 495, also Mélanges Pirenne 
(1926). Cf. also Mélanges Bidez, pp. 677-87 (1933-4) and supra, vol. ti, 20 f. 

2 Annales @hist. écon. et soc., vol. i, pp. 13-14. 

3 Supra, vol. ii, pp. 21-2. 4 Ibid. 

® Annales @ hist. écon. et soc., vol. i, pp. 13-14. 
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To summarise briefly the work of Dopsch is an even more hazardous 
task in view of the wide range of his theories and the considerable develop- 
ment which they have undergone.! Covering the whole field of economic 
life from Czxsar to Charlemagne, Dopsch has surveyed in detail the 
evidence for the relations between the German and Roman worlds, 
the importance of which had been first brought into full prominence 
in O. Seeck’s brilliant work.? Emphasis is laid on the recent findings 
of archeology, especially in the districts of the Rhine and upper Danube, 
as showing continuity on the occupied sites,? and on the smallness 
of the difference in cultural level which, it is claimed, separated the 
German from the Roman population at the time of the invasions. It is no 
longer possible to regard the German as a mete peasant, or a follower of 
nomad raiding chiefs; he was also a settled farmer, a seafarer, a skilled 
merchant, even a city-dweller.4 The general conclusion, which resembles 
that of Seeck, is reached that the German peoples pervaded the Roman 
Empire from within, by a kind of peaceful penetration ; with the coming 
of the German kingdoms, the old-established firm, as it were, changed 
its name to that of the long predominant partner.’ The continuity is 
worked out in great detail ; landholding, social classes, political organisa- 
tion are traced in the various kingdoms up to the time of the Carolingian 
ascendancy in western Europe. Industry and commerce are likewise held 
to show no hiatus, save for the temporary disturbances caused by the 
invasions. Trade still circulated along the Roman roads, carrying not 
only the luxuries, but the necessities of life. The nobility may have 
retreated to their country estates, but they remained in contact with the 
towns (which continued for the most part to exist) and produced for the 
local market. The whole theory of a regression to “ natural economy ” 
and the doctrine of a “ closed domestic economy ” (geschlossene Hauswirt- 
schaft) must therefore be abandoned. The Germans had for centuries 
been accustomed to the handling of money, and even in the invasion 
period had carried on extensive trading activities. The Germanic king- 
doms were therefore conducted on a currency basis, and financial policy 
formed part of their political programmes. The Carolingian period, far 
from showing a decline, as in Pirenne’s view, witnessed a considerable 
extension of trade and industry, and even the dissolution of Charlemagne’s 
Empire was not followed by any regression to autarchic conditions. 

1 The two principal works of A. Dopsch are: Die Wartschaftsentwicklung 
der Karolingerzeit, ed. 2, Weimar, 1921, 2 vols. ; and Wirtschaftliche 4. Soziale 
Grundlagen d. europaischen Kulturentwicklung aus der Zeit von Casar bis auf Karl den 
Grossen. ed. 2. Vienna, 1923-4, 2 vols., of which an abbreviated English transla- 
tion under the title of Social and Economic Foundation of European Development 
will appear this year. References to many of his other works may be found in 
these volumes, to which may be added Natural- u. Geldwirtschaft, Vienna, 1930. 
Short statements of his position in Archiv. fur Kulturgesch., vol. xvi, pp. 159-82, 
Verfassungs- u. Wirtschaftsgesch. des Mittelalter (gesammelte Augsatze), pp. 
219-34, Vienna, 1928, and Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis, vol. xi, pp. 359-434. 

2 Gesch. des Untergangs der antiken Welt, ed. 1, Berlin, 1895 (ed. 3, 1910-21). 

3 Grundlagen, vol. I", pp. 97-200. 

4 qT]? ak hel 51?) p. 413. *II?, pp. 500 ff. 
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“ The Carolingian development is a link in the unbroken chain of living 
continuity which leads, without any cultural break, from the late antiquity 
to the German middle ages.’ 

What, it may be asked, has become of “ the great change in social and 
economic life ” to which Rostovtzeff refers ? From the studies which we 
have been analysing, it would seem that nothing of the sort took place, 
and that the early Middle Ages preserved intact the fabric of later Roman 
economic organisation. Some reservations may be suggested as regards 
the theories outlined above. In the first place, none of the attempts 
to provide a general economic “ pattern” for these centuries has 
succeeded in establishing itself beyond the reach of controversy. M. 
Weber? and others had pointed to the recession to conditions of “ natural 
economy ” which took place in the third century A.D., and to the settle- 
ment of nobles on country estates which supplied all their own needs 
—the “ Autarkie die Oikos” of Rodbertus. Trade was only thinly 
spread, and the requirements of the State were not met, on the whole, by 
monetary means. K. Biicher, building on this position, then formed his 
theory of stages, in which three main phases of development were traced 
in the economic history of Europe. The first, most primitive, stage, that 
of a “ closed house-economy,” covered the whole ancient world, and 
persisted until the tenth century A.p. His view was based, as regards 
ancient history, on an incomplete analysis, which examined principally 
the early Greek and late Roman periods. Subsequent work by Beloch 
and Ed. Meyer, among others, invalidated his conclusions. It was shown 
that the economic life of the ancient world, especially in the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods,* attained a complexity of organisation which was 
not reached again till many centuries had passed. These views have been 
reinforced by epigraphic and archeological research, and especially by 
the papyrus evidence from Egypt. Thus the theory of Biicher, as regards 
the Greco-Roman world, has long ceased to find any general acceptance. 
Dopsch, however, complains that its influence continues to dominate the 
outlook of historical students upon the period under discussion.* 

Yet the character of the later Roman organisation precludes any un- 
hesitating acceptance in their entirety of Dopsch’s views. Perhaps the 
greatest administrative change in European history was the replacement of 
the wéAvs system by the Roman world-empire. The organism of the self- 
governing city-state gave way to the new bureaucracy, supporting and 
supported by the central Imperial power, whose origin lay not in the old 
wodts World, but rather in the great “ private economies” of the Hellen- 
istic rulers.® In the final stage, the constitution of Diocletian and 


1 Wirts. d. Karolingerzeit, 11, p. 352. 

2 Rémische Agrargeschichte, p. 264, Berlin, 1891. 

3 As regards earlier Greek history, this standpoint, familiar to English 
readers in Zimmern’s Greek Commonwealth, has recently been challenged by 
Hasebroek, who argues for the existence of more primitive conditions. 

4 Grundlagen, V, §1. 

° Cf. L. M. Hartmann, Vierteljabrschrift fiir Sox.- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., vol. vii, 
p. 142. 
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Constantine, the bureaucracy became the executive of the absolutist central 
government in all branches of administration. Society adapted itself 
to the new conditions, and the great landowners gained a large measure 
of control over their dependants. Trade and industry, as Rostovtzeff has 
shown, were progressively subordinated to the public services, and, in 
the words of J. L. Myres, “ State supervision took the heart out of busi- 
ness.”? ‘Thus “ bureaucracy and the large estate are the foundation of the 
late Roman state.”* But whereas in the east the centralising bureaucracy 
prevailed, in the west, through the weakness, and final breakdown, of the 
Imperial government, it was the decentralising landowners who gained 
the upper hand. Indeed, in western Europe the decline may have set in 
long before ; but the immense contrast, which recent studies have not 
weakened, between the east Roman world—with its highly developed 
administration and civil service, its complex, and largely State-controlled, 
organisation of trade and commerce—and the chaotic conditions, 
localised governments and decline of cultural standards in western 
Kurope indicates more surely than anything else the changes wrought by 
the barbarian invasions. 

The onus of proof, therefore, lies on those who would seek to show 
that industry and trade suffered no vital and permanent setback when 
the fall of the Empire in the West had removed the unified framework of 
civil and military defence, and left in its place a number of different, 
and often antagonistic, governmental units. Such proof, if it is to 
cover the economic life of western Europe, must be not only exten- 
sive, but representative, and typical of whole countries. The provinces 
of the later Roman Empire already exhibited marked variations, and the 
circumstances of the barbarian settlements greatly increased them. In 
Italy, the contrasting conditions of the Byzantine exarchate and the 
Lombard districts are well known, and for the latter the unsatisfactory 
nature of the sources has often been emphasised. Space forbids de- 
tailed discussion, but it should be noticed that, in the opinion of its 
greatest historian, the characteristics of the Lombard régime do not 
justify such conclusions as those of Solmi and Luzzatto. In France, 
regional differences are equally remarkable, and the unequal—and scanty 
—nature of the evidence forms an inadequate basis for the far-reaching 
conclusions of Pirenne’s theory. The Germanic districts, for example, 
of the Merovingian realm rarely find mention in the sources, and the 
survival of Rhineland trade in the fifth and sixth centuries is incapable of 
proof.> A principal part in that theory is played by the statements of 


1 The history of this development has been written by O. Hirschfeld, Die 
kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten bis auf Diokletian, ed. 2, Berlin, 1905. 

2 Supra, vol. ii, p. 141. 

5 Hartmann, op. cit. 

4L. M. Hartmann, Zur Wirtschaftsgesch. Italiens im fritheren Mittelalter 
pp. 93 f,, 113 7, and in general, Gesch. Italiens im Mittelalter, vols. i-1v, Gotha, 
1897-1915. 

°W. Stein in Hoops, Reallexikon der germanischen Altertumskunde, vol. ti, 
Pp. 391. 
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Gregory of Tours, but the striking criticism of N. H. Baynes! has gone 
far to invalidate the interpretation placed upon them, and his suggestion 
that the unity of the Mediterranean world was broken, not by the advance 
of Islam, but by the pirate fleet of Vandal Carthage, seems more in 
accordance with probability. Moreover, in face of the general picture of 
the barbarous conditions in France delineated by Gregory of Tours, 
stronger proofs than Pirenne has been able to adduce are required before 
we can be confident of the survival of a highly developed machinery of 
trade. It is not sufficient to point to examples of exotic imports as evidence 
of this. Easily portable luxuries—amber, jewels, beads—were carried 
enormous distances in prehistoric times, but such commerce belongs 
rather to the romance than to the everyday realities of economic life. 
Finally, the evidence for the continuance of the Roman educational system 
under the Merovings, to which Pirenne has devoted several studies, is not, 
in the opinion of the present writer, convincing. 

Dopsch’s theory has developed from his criticism of opposing views, 
and it may be suggested that this circumstance has led to a somewhat one- 
sided presentation of the facts, and not infrequently to over-statement. 
The quality of his voluminous evidence varies considerably, and much 
of it has already been called in question. In drawing attention to the 
immense variety of conditions which prevailed in western Europe during 
these centuries, and in modifying the generalisations which have been 
put forward concerning its social and economic life, Dopsch has per- 
formed an invaluable service. Whether these modifications are sufficiently 
far-reaching to establish a new and authoritative “ pattern ” of economic 
development is a more doubtful matter. 


1 Journal of Roman Studies, vol. xix, pp. 230-3. 


2 Cf., for the Carolingian period, L. Halphen, Evudes critiques sur histoire de 
Charlemagne, Paris, 1921. 


SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA. 


THE COMMON LAW AND FREE 
ENTERPRISE: AN EARLY CASE 
OF MONOPOLY. 


By Donatp O. WAGNER. 


a question of interest to students of seventeenth-century economic 

history: Did the courts outrun their precedents when handling 
monopoly cases and so promote or retard the progress of free enterprise ? 
In a previous article! the writer attempted a partial answer to this question. 
An examination of the Reports and Institutes of Sir Edward Coke showed 
that Coke’s statement of the law regarding monopolies departed from 
most of his precedents in such a way as to indicate that the courts en- 
couraged (intentionally or otherwise) the movement toward free enter- 
prise. 

The present purpose is to add some further evidence on this point by 
examining the case of Davenant v. Hurdis (41 and 42 Eliz.).2 This case has 
been unduly neglected by modern writers,? although it may be one of the 
eatliest cases, if not the first one, in which monopolies were outlawed 
under that name. The point at issue was the legality of an ordinance made 
by the Merchant Tailors of London “ for the better maintenance and 
relief of the poor men ” of the Company, which required members of 
the Company to employ cloth-worker brethren on at least half their cloth 
or pay a forfeit. Davenant, a member of the Company, disobeyed the 
ordinance and refused to pay the forfeit. The master and wardens there- 
fore distrained for it as the by-law provided, whereupon Davenant 
brought an action of trespass in the King’s Bench. 

The defendant justified the Company’s action by appealing to the 
immemorial customs of the tailors of London, which permitted them to 
make ordinances for governing the trade and which had been confirmed 
by letters patent and by statute. The ordinance in question had also been 
approved by the Treasurer of England and the two chief justices as 
required by the act of 19 Hy. VII, c. 7. Davenant, however, demurred in 
law, and the case was argued by Coke, Attorney-General, for the plaintiff 
and by Francis Moore for the defendant. 

Coke raised a number of objections to the by-law and the way in which 
it was executed (some of them more or less trifling), but his main point— 


} {HE development of the common law relating to monopolies raises 


1“ Coke and the Rise of Economic Liberalism,” Economic History Review, 
vol. vi, pp. 30-44. 2 Moore Rep., 576-91, 672. 

3 Coke, however, recognised its importance: he quotes it at considerable 
length as one of the precedents in Darcy v. Allein (11 Rep. 84b) and twice 
mentions it in the Institutes (2 Inst. 47, 3 Inst. 182). 
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the one, that is, on which the decision turned—was that the ordinance 
tended to create a monopoly. He argued that if members must employ 
cloth-worker brethren on half their cloth they could gradually be required 
toemploy only brethren on all of it. This would put members at the mercy 
of cloth-workers of the Company, throw out of employment all other cloth- 
workers, and compel the latter to subsist on relief. All of which, he held, 
was “against common right and the nature of a by-law, for a by-law 
must be made in furtherance of the public good and the better execution 
of the laws, and not to the prejudice of subjects or for private gain.” As 
evidence of this he cited three precedents in which regulations of various 
kinds had been upheld for these reasons by the courts, and another in 
which a local ordinance had been outlawed as involving penalties 
“against the liberty of the great charter.” The instance of ordinances 
levying “ pontage, murage, and such like ” are mentioned ; these, how- 
ever, are lawful “ because for the public good.” } 

Coke’s authorities may have proved that ordinances and grants were 
illegal if contrary to public interest. But that the Tailors’ ordinance, 
even if it entailed the results he anticipated, would be opposed to that 
interest was still a matter for argument. He offered no precedents which 
disposed of that difficulty. The defendant claimed that the Company’s 
by-law had been made for the “ better maintenance and relief of poor 
memberts,” a purpose which might conceivably serve the public also. Nor 
did Coke cite any evidence from common law that monopolies in general 
were illegal. His statement that by-laws establishing monopolies “ are 
against common right and void ” was substantiated only by a dictate of 
the Civil Law invoking penalties against monopolists. To find Coke, 
the champion of the common law against its foreign rivals,? appealing 
to Roman law may reveal something of his personal attitude toward 
monopolies—and also the frailty of his argument. 

Moore, speaking for the defendant, did not attempt to uphold mono- 
polies.* If the Tailors’ ordinance should create a monopoly, he agreed, 
it would certainly be void. But since it applied only to members of the 
Tailors’ Company and affected but half their cloth, it could not be called 
a monopoly. If this ordinance were really such, he concluded, then all 
the exclusive trading privileges and customs of cities and boroughs 
would be equally monopolies and illegal. The judges (Popham, C. J., 
Clench, Gawdy, and Fenner), however, decided in favour of the plaintiff 
“because the by-law is to make monopoly: and prescription of such 
nature to induce sole trade or traffic to a company or a person, and to 
exclude all others is against law.” 


1 Coke deals with this point at some length in the Chamberlain of London’s 
Case. I have analysed his argument in the article above referred to (Economic 
History Review, vol. vi, p. 34). 

> Cf. 2 Inst. 98: The laws of England “have no dependency upon any 
foreign law whatsoever, no not upon the civil or canon law other than in cases 
allowed by the law of England.” 

3 Moore himself, as a Member of Parliament, had opposed monopolies in 
1597. D’Ewes, Journals, p. 554. 
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To return to the question posed at the beginning of this paper, Davenant 
v. Hurdis strengthens the conviction that in monopoly cases the courts 
were outstripping their precedents to the advantage of free enterprise. 
From all that appears in the report of this case, neither Coke’s argument 
nor the judges’ decision contained any reference to earlier judgments or 
statutes specifically prohibiting monopolies. The precedents cited merely 
established the fact that by-laws must be conformable to public interest. 
Did all parties, including Moore, consider monopolies to be so obviously 
opposed to that interest and therefore to law that proof was unnecessary ? 
If so, it is an evidence of economic conviction rather than of the strict 
legalism which the courts were supposed to represent. Or perhaps 
special trading privileges were so uncommon that it was needless to show 
how in times past rights similar to those claimed by the Tailors had been 
disallowed by the courts? Moore had only to point to the privileges 
enjoyed by the towns to dispose of that idea. Decisions, it is said, may 
be “in the spirit of the law ” even if no precise precedents can be found 
to support them. But the spirit of the law is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish from the spirit of the judges. Perhaps it is not irrelevant that 
the Chief Justice in this case had associated himself with the attack on 
monopolies in the Parliaments of 1571 and 1576.1 Another fact may 
indicate that the court was less interested in the letter of the Jaw than in 
the-effort to restrain monopolies. Apparently no notice was taken of the 
fact that the Tailors’ by-law had been duly sanctioned (as the act of 19 Hy. 
VII, c. 7 required) by the Treasurer and the two chief justices. Oddly 
enough, not even Moore himself mentions the fact in his argument ; why, 
it is impossible to say. But whatever the reason, the court, by ignoring 
Henry VII’s act, removed an obstacle to the attack on monopolies and 
so advanced the principle of free enterprise. 

The circumstances under which the decision in Davenant v. Hurdis was 
rendered give it an added significance and perhaps tell us Something more 
about the attitude of the judges. It will be remembered that just at this 
time (1599-1600) patents of monopoly (7.e. grants to individuals) were 


1 Popham supported a speech against “‘ promoters ” in 1571 and was named 
of committees to frame bills against them. D’Ewes, Journals, p. 158 ; Commons 
Journals, April 23rd, 1571 : February roth, 1576. 

2 In a later case (Tailors of Ipswich, 12 Jac. I, 11 Co. Rep. 53a) the judges held 
that allowance by the king’s officials under this act did not mean that such 
ordinances were thereby approved; they must still be “affirmed as good or 
disaffirmed as unlawful by the law ” (7.e. by the courts). What, then, was the 
value of the sanction required by act? According to the judges, it merely 
relieved corporations of the £40 penalty prescribed by the act for putting into 
effect ordinances which proved to be contrary to the king’s prerogative or the 
common profit of the people. There is nothing in the act to support such an 
interpretation ; in fact this would destroy much of the meaning and value of 
approval by the king’s officials. As the author of Egerton’s Observations (p. 12) 
points out, “ the Corporations [would be] put to vain Expenses in suing for 
such allowances.” In his opinion “ the true Meaning of the Statute of 19 H. 7. 
was, that such Ordinances, made by Corporations and allowed by the great 
Judges of the Realm, should stand confirmed by Act of Parliament.” 
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being criticised with unusual vehemence. The Parliament of 1597 had 
extracted a promise from Elizabeth that she would allow the validity of 
such grants to be tested in the common Jaw courts. But apparently this 
promise was not fulfilled until more than three years later.1 Davenant v. 
Hurdis was tried in the interval. It may be that the judges who so de- 
cisively pronounced the Tailors’ ordinance to be a monopoly were seizing 
the opportunity to attack, as it were by a side wind, the patents of mon- 
opoly. At all events they prepared the way for a direct blow at these 
patents, for the decision in Davenant v. Hurdis was one of the few conclu- 
sive precedents (if not the only one) which were cited in the later and 
much more famous Case of Monopolies.” 


1K. P. Cheyney, History of England from the Defeat of the Armada ..., vol. ii, 
p. 297; E. Lipson, Economic History of England, vol. iii, p. 359. 
2 Or Darcy v. Allein (11 Co. Rep. 84b). 


A WARWICKSHIRE COLLIERY IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By W. H. B. Courr. 


WARWICKSHIRE colliery owner, more deft with pen and ink, 

possibly a trifle more business-like than some of his fellows, but 

improbably mote literate and self-conscious than they, began to note 
down particulars of his business in a memorandum book, a few years 
before the outbreak of the conflict with the American colonies. This book 
sutvives; a kind of scrap-book, headed “ Memorandum [sic] of the 
Colliery.”! The entries run from March rst, 1774, down to the year 1794, 
though they include a note or two of earlier date. Most are strictly busi- 
ness-like : notes of payments on and leasings of coal ; numerous records 
of the progress of canals and turnpikes ; comparative costs of running 
Newcomen and Watt engines at the mine ; and so on. But the diary is in 
part personal, as well as a collection of business-memoranda. Under 1785 
lies the entry : “‘ In this year October the Revd. Dr. Edwards was married 
to Miss Lushington by the Bishop of Llandaff.’ It is difficult to say 
whether business concern or pure curiosity stands behind another com- 
ment: “In February 1777 Mr. Dudley Attorney died—Many Forgeries 
were discovered after his death.” 

There is no title or signature to prove who was the writer of this 
document: but the internal evidence appears conclusive. We learn on 
the first page that the other partners in the colliery were named Ferney- 
hough and Whieldon, and, in an effort to work out the proportions of 
shares, the author’s share is put down on the opposite leaf: “‘ F. Parratt’s 
share is 3.” The colliery is recorded as having purchased an engine from 
the Boulton and Watt firm in Birmingham, in the year 1776. Now the 
fourth Boulton and Watt engine was erected in that year for Messrs. 
Parratt, Ferneyhough and Whieldon, of the Hawkesbury colliery, Bed- 
wotth, county Warwick.* It appears, therefore, that the writer was 
F. Parratt and the colliery in which he was concerned owned the Hawkes- 
bury mine.® 

1 This document is now in the library of the University of Birmingham, 
having been purchased by the Faculty of Commerce from a Birmingham book- 
seller. One or two sheets of the accounts of the Warwickshire Exhall colliery, 
of about the same date, were also on sale, but were judged too fragmentary to 
be worth purchase. Letters and accounts are frequently referred to in the 
memoranda, which it is to be hoped may one day be recovered. 

2 Fifty pages of the note-book were numbered by its writer. I have usually 
placed a reference to the page where it possesses a number; where it does not, 
I have given the year and, if possible, the month of the entry. 

3 Memorandum of the Colliery, p. 17. 

4 Erich Roll, An Early Experiment in Industrial Organisation (1930), pp. 38, 39. 
According to Roll, the Hawkesbury engine was set up in 1777. But it is evident 
that this post-dates event by a year, as will be seen below, p. 223. 

5 One of the latest entries in the book, in a different hand, recording the sale 
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Parratt was not a partner in a struggling concern. On the contrary, his 
enterprises yielded a good return. He owned a three-eighths share in the 
colliery ; and some closes known as the Glasshouse closes, which had been 
purchased many years before, in 1721, for £700 by Stanier Parratt. This 
latter ground was coal-bearing and he received a royalty or “ Mine rent 
of rs. 6d. a ton on the coal worked.1 Though not averse to expanding his 
business, Parratt was content. He noted happily at the beginning of his 
diary, that his own and his brother’s property “ yielded us a handsome 
income.” There is little sign here of the boundless monetary ambition 
which has sometimes been supposed to animate the capitalist of all times 
and places. 

This was in 1774, when the affairs of the colliery seem to have flourished. 
Parratt came into his share of the business on March 1st, whether by death 
or on an arrangement, he does not say. Ferneyhough and Whieldon held 
a quarter share each. Mr. Taylor possessed a share of one-eighth in the 
colliery, dating from ten years before,? and a small share in the Glass- 
house property. At this time, we learn: “Coals were got at eight Pits 
and two mote were sinking or preparing. The Coventry Canal was finished 
and that to Oxford was navigable as far as Braunston.”? The number of 
pits in work at any one time seems to have varied, but the total output 
of the company that year was reckoned at 1,800 tons in a fortnight* and 
sometimes 2,000 tons. 

From time to time, the affairs of the company took a new turn, as new 
coal was leased or royalty payments were met. The royalty system 
brought the partners into touch with an interesting assortment of land- 
owners. The universities appear as taking an unobtrusive but profitable 
part in the industrial developments of the time. Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, received in 1772 a payment of £210, the fourth instalment on coal 
in the Astrills.5 Three years later, it was coal under the land of the Lords 
Craven and Clifford which was under consideration and arrangements to 
work it were come to in 1777.6 The year 1777 seems to have been an 
expansive one. It saw the Craven and Clifford leases executed and a deci- 
sion taken to pay £4,800 in instalments to a Mr. John Burton, for other 
coal rights. Burton’s business morality was felt not to be above sus- 
picion; “a large Erasement in Burton’s Deeds gave strong Suspicion ” 
that he had quietly annexed valuable property to himself and owed his 
tise from ground-bailiff to royalty-receiver to forgery.? Leases on the 
coal seem to have been taken up at various lengths ; twenty-one, thirty, 
fifty, fifty-one years, sometimes longer. 

The royalty system, however, worked in this part of Warwickshire 
much as it worked elsewhere: there is nothing specially worthy of 


of the Hawkesbury engine, speaks of it as sold by the Bedworth colliery. I 
have sometimes referred under this name to the colliery which combined both 
the Hawkesbury and the Bedworth pits. 

1 Memorandum, p. 1. 

* Ibid. There are several references to Taylor’s share, upon which some 
question had probably arisen. 3 Ibid., p. 3. 


4 Ibid., p. 5. 5 Ibid., p. 4. 8 Ibid., pp. 18, 19. ? Ibid., p. 18. 
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remark in it. The Bedworth colliery however has in the past been properly 
recollected as one of the very earliest enterprises to install the steam engine 
of James Watt. Bedworth was already a steam-power using colliery, 
before the Watt engine was available to purchasers. In 1774, there were 
already a couple of engines working at Hawkesbury and a third engine at 
the Bedworth part of the company’s property. The partners were not 
satisfied with their performance. The consumption of coal was regarded 
as excessive ; at any rate, there are many signs that it was watched and 
noted. In a fortnight of November 1774, the Hawkesbury machines 
required 64 tons of coal, Bedworth engine 16 tons. The pits of the 
company were evidently deep enough to make water a vexatious problem, 
more so possibly than was usual in the Warwickshire field. A new boiler 
was installed in one of the engines, called the “‘ deep Engine,” so that “ by 
having two Boilers we might be safe as to our Water.” This deep engine 
is spoken of as a new engine, in that year (1775), but new or old, engines 
of the Newcomen type were not regarded by the partners as fulfilling their 
requirements. In the very following year, a visit was paid to Bloomfield 
Colliery in the Staffordshire Black Country and to Willey Forge, near 
Broseley, Salop. At these two places, engines of the Watt type were at 
work, the first of their kind in the world.2 The visit was decisive. The 
partners’ reasons for making up their mind in favour of buying an engine 
of the new model may be given in Parratt’s words :* “ they [the Bloomfield 
and Willey engines] were worked with less Fuel and Steam was saved by a 
double Cylinder with a lever and many other improvements for which 
Messrs. Boulton and Watt had obtained an Act of Parliament. The 
apparent advantages which an Engine of this sort promised and the 
constant Disorder attending those on the old Construction led us to 
determine upon having one built under the direction of Mr. Watt and 
Mr. Boulton. The terms were that we should pay for all the Materials 
and allow them one-third of the savings in the consumption of Coal.” 
The conttact was soon executed and in March 1776 the new engine 
began its work at Hawkesbury. It was the fourth Watt engine to be put 
into commission and the largest steam-engine that had ever been seen. 
For a brief while, its fame seems to have been equal to its enormous 
dimensions. The immediate performance may not have been up to 
expectations. According to the historian of the Boulton and Watt firm, 
the colliery owners expressed a good deal of dissatisfaction in communica- 
tions to the Birmingham firm.* Small trace of discontent appeats among 
the memoranda. The old Newcomen and new Watt engine at Hawkes- 
bury were given a regular trial, in January 1779. The old engine, it was 
found, needed 10 tons 16 cwts. of fuel a day, the new was content with 
4tons 16 cwts. Elsewhere it is jotted down: “ the New Engine gets the 
Water down in 14 hours. The Old Engine gets the water down in 
16 hours.”® The great Hawkesbury engine continued to enjoy some of its 


1 Memorandum, p. 6. 

2 For these early engines, see Erich Roll, op. cit., pp. 27-30. 

3 Tbid., pp. 13, 14. 4 Erich Roll, p. 39; s.a. 1777. 
5 Memorandum, p. 22. 
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early fame for many years after. One of the last entries in the diary is a 
copy, in a different hand, of the deed of sale by which this engine was 
ultimately disposed of by the colliery, nearly twenty years after its setting 
up. 
a the meantime, the company had adopted steam for winding in the 
shaft, as well as pumping. This was a development of the last years of the 
century. No doubt in answer to queries, Matthew Boulton recommended 
in December 1790 a portable 3 h.p. engine, able to draw 60 tons of coal in 
twelve hours from a depth of 114 or 120 yards. The estimated cost was 
about two hundred pounds or guineas. Whether this new engine was 
that which was put in place in the spring of 1794 it would be hard to 
determine, but in May of that year a drawing engine was being operated 
by the colliery and “ performed very well ” ; so that steam winding in the 
shaft was thenceforward in being. This closes the experimental work of 
the Bedworth colliery company with that portent of change, James Watt’s 
steam-engine. 

Production problems naturally filled a large part of the mind which the 
partners applied to their business affairs. Negotiations and leasings for 
coal; borings, whose expenses are duly noted ; questions of power and 
gas, absorbed much of their energies and attention. But it would be hard 
to say whether the actual getting of coal required more or perhaps even 
so much of their time and thought as its sale and the encountering the 
wiles of competitors ! 

Naturally, the Warwickshire pits competed among themselves. The 
Newdegate property at Griff seems to have been a thorn in the side of 
Bedworth. The colliery at Griff opened, December 1774; it senta waggon- 
load of coal into Coventry on Thursday, December 29th. Sometimes the 
advantage which it won over Bedworth was purely temporary; as in a 
combination of snow and frost with bad roads, when Griff and other 
collieries might enjoy a brisk sale, while the business of the partners 
practically stood still. Griff, however, was supposed to possess advan- 
tages of more permanent nature ; coal more easily worked, pits shallower 
and nearer together, fewer men needed. 

The markets served to keep alive competing Griff, Bedworth and a 
number of other collieries on the field, notwithstanding bickerings. This 
was due in part to the spread of the canals and the extra business which 
they brought. But it was also due in part to the Warwickshire collieries 
being capable of acting together. The nature of their markets encouraged a 
certain amount of combination and their notion of profitable business 
included it, though no doubt as the exception to the rule. 

The Warwickshire coalfield owed a considerable debt to the canals. 
Parratt evidently thought it important that in 1774 the Coventry canal was 
finished and the Oxford canal completed in its fourth stage to Braunston. 
He may have been an investor in the Oxford canal, for he watched its 
progress with a loving care. The autumn (November) of 1775 saw the 
boats coming up as far as Fenny Compton, where there was a tunnel over 
half a mile long. Two years afterwards, a junction between two canals 

1 Memorandum, p. 50. 
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was begun at Longford in the immediate neighbourhood of Hawkesbury 
and finished within a few months.! Now not only did the Coventry canal 
link directly Coventry with the Bedworth Company’s pits, but the exten- 
sion of the Oxford canal gave the company also new markets, south of 
Coventry. Owing to these developments, the Bedworth Company 
found it possible and well worth their while to maintain a considerable 
stock of coal at Banbury. The words used in discussing a change in the 
price of this Banbury coal, in 1779, suggest that some kind of agreement 
may have existed on the subject, among the different collieries. “In 
August great complaint was made of the large stock of coal at Banbury and 
we were much urged to lower the Price that they might be sold off. Mr. 
Taylor and I saw that our Coals were in good condition but the rest in a 
State of Decay. We therefore were averse to having them lowered. 
However they were lowered to our very great loss.” This distinctly sug- 
gests a price arrangement, which here worked against the interests of the 
Bedworth colliery. 

The Warwickshire mines felt themselves particularly united on the 
necessity of preventing, if possible, any descent of South Staffordshire 
coal upon their markets. Every colliery company was apt to wish a canal 
for itself, but none for its competitors; and the same sentiment, less 
definite and concrete, existed in the relations between the different fields. 
The spread of canals in other parts of the country was watched with a 
sort of unwilling acquiescence, as the disagreeable price of the privileges 
which came one’s own way by “ canal navigation.” 

The committee of the Oxford canal, meeting at Banbury in 1781, re- 
ceived with encouragement a proposal to take a canal from Birmingham 
to Napton, on the Oxford canal, not far from Daventry. Such a connection 
between the Oxford canal and Birmingham, which was already linked up 
with the Black Country collieries by canal on its western side, would have 
brought the South Staffordshire pits into communication, via Birming- 
ham, with the territory on the east then dominated by the Warwickshire 
mines and the Oxford canal. This, says Parratt, whose reference to the 
minutes of the committee makes it pretty certain he was present, “ would 
have hurt the Interest of the other Part of the Canal and Collieries,”’ and 
was a plan not likely to go unchallenged by the Warwickshire colliery- 
owners, especially if they had already, as they would regard it, conferred 
a favour on the Oxford canal by taking up some of its shares. The com- 
mittee were evidently persuaded to re-examine the scheme and, goes on 
the journal in some triumph, “ upon mature consideration they thought 
proper to drop it.” The plan later went through and is the origin of the 
present Birmingham and Warwick and Warwick and Napton canals. 

The following year, 1782, produced a more serious fright among the 
Warwickshire men. A move was being made to obtain a Bill to construct 
a canal from the Oakthorpe Colliery, near Ashby de la Zouch, to join the 
Coventry canal at Griff. This was the germ of the present Ashby de la 
Zouch canal, which runs past Oakthorpe and joins the Coventry canal, 
as was feared, at a spot immediately opposite Griff and Bedworth! The 


1 Memorandum, p. 17. bid... Pe 25» 8 Ibid., p. 32. 
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interest of Griff in the Coventry market felt itself affronted by so bare- 
faced a proposal ; so, too, did that of other colliery-masters. It was de- 
cided to put up a common front and “ by the Opposition by Us Mr. 
Curson (Charity colliery) Sir R. N. [Sit R. Newdegate, of Griff colliery] 
and Mr. Batber the Bill was thrown out.” Then two most interesting but 
tantalising references follow: “See page 75 An Account of the Expences 
attending this Affair See Page 78 An Agreement as to the Selling of 
Coals.”! Unfortunately the documents spoken of belong to some other 
manuscript book, which has been lost or in any case is unavailable. But 
the incident was another example of the fewness and comparative isolation 
of the Warwickshire pits and the existing imperfection of competition on 
their chief local market, Coventry, leading to combination. 

The Warwickshire owners felt themselves compelled to intervene in 
another canal proposal a few years later, though here the issue was of a 
rather different kind; not the building of a canal, but the charges for 
canal-use. An Act of Parliament passed to oblige the several Midland canal 
companies to complete their lines. The old Birmingham canal, which 
linked Birmingham with the Black Country mines around Wednesbury 
and Tipton, was to make a cut from Farmer’s Bridge to Deritend, and to 
build a branch to Fazeley, where a big junction was to be created with the 
Coventry and Grand Trunk canals. The Grand Trunk and the Coventry 
in their turn were to build up to Fazeley, while the Oxford canal was to 
finish its canal between Banbury and Oxford. Dubious as this far- 
reaching weaving together of the canals must have seemed to the War- 
wickshire owners, who thus had the South Staffordshire coal brought in 
against them from Birmingham and Fazeley, they were much more 
annoyed and alarmed by a clause in the Act which was understood to have 
arisen out of a meeting of delegates of the canals at Coleshill. According to 
this agreement, coals brought down the Birmingham canal from Farmer’s 
Bridge to Fazeley, and thence to Oxford, were to pay less in tonnage than 
coals moving between Fazeley and Oxford. The first class of coal was to 
pay one penny a mile tonnage ; the other class, three halfpence a mile. 
The object of this provision was to encourage the canal companies to 
carry out the new plans. But it is hardly surprising that the Warwickshire 
colliery proprietors became indignant. To them, the clause seemed 
designed to subsidise the coal coming the greater distance, at the expense 
of the Warwickshire pits. A strong opposition was whipped up and 
victory inclined its way. In December 1785, “ the Warwickshire Coal 
Owners obtained a Repeal of that unjust Clause in the Canal Oxford Act 
respecting the partial tonnage.” 

Despite internal bickerings and competition, the Warwickshire com- 
panies could always act together with energy and decision, when the 
occasion seemed to demand their combination. Their position in the 
Coventry and Oxford markets had always been somewhat oligopolic. 
Competition was largely limited to their own circle and their numbers 
were few. Combination was thus relatively easy and arose accordingly, 
whenever called forth by the threatened competition of other fields. 

1 Memorandum, p. 37. 
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However sharp the occasional fears of the Bedworth partners, the evid- 
ence of these memoranda is of prosperity rather than adversity. There is 
only one trace of a real crisis in their twenty years. Financial pressure 
arose under the panic circumstances of 1793, a year of crisis “ remarkable 
for the distressed State of the Bankers particularly the Small ones,” as one 
entry runs in reminiscent mood. At this moment, when creditors every- 
where were putting the screw on their debtors, it is perhaps hardly sur- 
prising that the Coventry banking firm with whom the partners dealt 
expressed themselves, in the old phrase, “ dissatisfied with our Business.”’! 
The company were paying 5 per cent. for their accommodation and they 
remitted to the bankers in May fifteen hundred pounds. This was not 
sufficient ; “ still they were desirous that we should balance all Accounts 
on a sudden. Their Proceedings we felt were illiberal.” The colliery 
owed big sums. In January of the following year, 1794, ‘ Woodcock 
visited Whieldon and Ferny at Newcastle ” ; they then accompanied him 
to Stafford, and he received there £1,500, “ which procured a Suspension 
of Hostilities very seasonably.” The partners endeavoured to pacify their 
creditor by a further remittance of £1,500 in February ; but still they could 
not satisfy. A meeting was consequently arranged at Coventry and here 
it was decided to pay the rest of what was owing “in our proportionate 
Share Each Viz £2000 for mine £2000 for Why and Fy.” However, the 
candid entry follows: “ This was promised they should receive in a 
fortnight but it has not yet been done.” 

The diary tells us just enough of the Warwickshire coal-owners to 
make us willing to hear more, not least of the colliery which these 
memoranda concern. But of one set of people living by the mines it says 
nothing. The colliers who kept Watt’s engine busy in the shaft and whose 
hidden activities helped satisfy bankers and keep canal companies pros- 
perous, scarcely appear. In July 1775, we hear the colliers are now allowed 
coal, instead of the coal money which has for some time past been allotted 
them. The charter system crops up and was probably general on the 
Warwickshire field. “‘ Two Yard Coal getting and 5 Winds,” runs a rough 
memorandum of the methods at Griff, “ makes the charter 3s. 3d.,” but 
the colliers “ pay the winding up, which makes the Charter 2s. rod.” 
The Griff miners also paid towards the wood used in the mine and their 
share, unspecified, of coal for the engine. It would be interesting to know 
if such payments were peculiar to Griff among the Warwickshire mines 
for some reason or other ; they may have been, as it was thought worth 
while to make a note of them. 

This is meagre information of the life of the collier. But as the workings 
of Warwickshire coal-capitalism in the eighteenth century come further to 
light, so, too, will the lives of the colliers. Perhaps in this connection a 
guess may be hazarded. An examination of Midland business, even 
within the confined space of the eighteenth century, shows us capitalists 
existing in a great number of different groups and carrying on their work 
under immensely varied conditions. Some are capitalists engaged in 

1 The name of the Coventry bank is not referred to, except by initials ; from 
other memoranda, it seems to have been Little & Co. 
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industry which requires fine technical knowledge, such as chemical manu- 
facture or steam-engineering ; they are men of marked scientific culture, 
even inventors and original thinkers. Others are far from being cultivated 
men, but make their living by a knowledge of the markets, combined 
with bargaining ability. The essential conditions of their business vary 
greatly. At one end of the scale lies the genuinely monopolistic concern, 
suchas a Boultonand Watt firm exploiting its patent and still more, the lack 
of substitutes for its product ; but below it are all sorts of markets, more or 
less imperfect, encouraging every form of business policy from the 
freest competition to the combinations, hidden or avowed, temporary or 
of long standing, which existed among the Warwickshire colliery-owners 
when they fought a Canal Bill, or the Stourbridge glass manufacturers 
when they once cartellised the English market for window glass, or 
among the Black Country nail-ironmongers when they set wages at 
Dudley quarter-day in the later years of the century. So, too, it may be 
expected that if we ever see clearly the Midland working class of the 
eighteenth century, they will tend to lose the simple but vague outlines 
of class, to take on instead the clear, sharp, conflicting lines of many 
groups of people, differing in social character and outlook according to 
their working conditions. Competition in the labour market was never 
more perfect than it was among the business men, nor men more inter- 
changeable than the goods they made. 


NEW MSS. RELATING TO ADAM 
SMITH. 


By UW eke SCOTT. 


O less than five discoveries of papers, relating to Adam Smith and 

his family, have been made. These belonged to two branches of 

the Bannerman family and, through the generosity of Dr. J. P. 
Bannerman and Mr. G. W. Macfarlane, they have been presented to the 
University of Glasgow. There are over 200 of them, and all of interest 
are being printed or summarised, together with many others (which 
supplement and illustrate them) from the University archives and other 
sources, in a volume entitled Adam Smith as Student and Professor, with 
unpublished Documents, including Parts of the “ Edinburgh Lectures,” a Draft 
of “ The Wealth of Nations,” Extracts from the Muniments of the University 
of Glasgow and Correspondence, which will be issued by the publishers to 
Glasgow University about October. An announcement will appear in 
the next issue of the Review as to reduced terms on which this volume 
can be obtained by members of the Society. 

These papers are likely to introduce a new era in the study of Adam 
Smith. In view of their number and importance it is a matter of great 
surprise that they have remained unused. It may be guessed that in the 
last eighty years the family may have communicated some scraps of 
information from them, but this has not always been correctly understood. 

It will be some time before this large collection can be made available 
for consultation, since many of the papers require repair. In the mean- 
time, in view of the occurrence of the bi-centenary of Adam Smith’s 
matriculation at Glasgow on November 14th, a selection of them will 
be exhibited, with other recently discovered papers and relics of Adam 
Smith, in the Hunterian Library of the University. In order to make the 
Exhibition convenient as to date to those who are likely to take the 
greatest interest in it, it will begin on September 1st. 

Writing so far in advance it is impossible to say which documents and 
books it will be possible to include, but the selection will be made from 
the following. Quite the most interesting group of papers consists of 
the concluding parts of three of the lectures of the final course which 
Adam Smith gave at Edinburgh. They include two lectures relating to 
Division of Labour and the first form of the much-discussed sentences 
on the Atonement. There is, also, the earliest draft of the “‘ Essay on the 
Affinity of English and Italian Verses.” Amongst the letters there is a 
draft of a very long one to Andreas Holt (which amounts to about 1,600 
words), in which Adam Smith describes the reception of The Wealth of 
Nations, and continues with what is in effect an autobiography covering 
the years 1767 to 1780. A student’s essay in the collection with the title 
“ An Enquiry into the Laws which govern the conduct of Individuals in 
Society ” may or may not be by Adam Smith—a question which is dis- 
cussed in the book mentioned above. A French MS. on the Revenue of 
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Genoa is related to the investigations described in the Review, VI, pp. 79- 
89. Another, dealing with early Scottish prices, appears to have been 
sent to Adam Smith by one of his friends. It is, however, not impossible 
it may have been his own work—another matter which is discussed. 

The letters are numerous. There are some which Adam Smith wrote 
from Oxford, others to David Hume and a few drafts either in his own 
hand or in that of an amanuensis. In the circumstances letters to him are 
much more common. The writers include Alexander Wedderburn (who 
was one of his students and later Lord Chancellor), Adam Ferguson, 
Andrew Millar (publisher of the Theory of Moral Sentiments), William 
Robertson, Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto, the first Lord Shelburne, Robert 
Cullen (whom Adam Smith described as the best student he ever had, and 
who became a Scottish judge), Professor Joseph Black, Professor John 
Millar, John Glassford (an eminent Glasgow Merchant), Madame 
Denis (a niece of Voltaire), Sir G. Grey Cooper, John Macpherson (con- 
nected with the Carnatic and Arcot controversies), the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld, Henry Mackenzie (the essayist), John Logan (the poet), 
George Dempster (the statesman), Lord Porchester (a former student), 
Henry Dundas (later Viscount Melville), Dr. J. Stuart Monteath (an old 
College friend), the Duke of Buccleuch, and Thomas Cadell. Of a more 
miscellaneous character is a list made by Adam Smith’s valet of his 
wardrobe when he was in Paris. This is quite a lengthy document. The 
parchments of his admission as an honorary burgess of Glasgow and 
Musselburgh constitute the first information as to these distinctions. The 
collection is rich in particulars of Adam Smith’s father about whom very 
little has been known hitherto. The most important of these relate to some 
of the official positions he held, such as part of the first draft of an account 
of a Jacobite plot just before the Union, the proceedings at a General 
Court Martial at Edinburgh of the same period, and a list of the docu- 
fas sealed with the great seal of Scotland in the years following the 

nion. 

It is hoped it may be possible to include in the Exhibition some examples 
from the important store of other documents in the possession of the 
University, particularly those identified, or acquired recently, as for 
instance a long report of a committee of which Adam Smith was convener, 
and which was drawn up by him on “ the Powers of the Rector and 
Principal of the University,” and the Report, in his own handwriting, 
of his management of the University Library when he was Quaestor from 
1758 to 1760, Amongst the books there are some which were presenta- 
tion copies, others have the “ Contents ” in Adam Smith’s hand and a 
few have been found lately in the Likrary in which he made notes on 
the endpapers—a practice which has not been traced in his own Library. 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


H. C. Darsy (Editor). Amn Historical Geography of England before 1800. 
(Cambridge University Press. 1936. 25s.) 

Enough has been said in praise of this book by reviewers elsewhere to 
make it unnecessary to advertise its quality at too great a length here. The 
historical geographers, whom Dr. Darby has brought together, have 
ptoduced a book which is at once learned and readable, and should be 
useful, not to say indispensable, for schools and universities. The indivi- 
dual essays differ pleasantly in style and structure, and yet their treatment 
is sufficiently unified and continuous to raise up an almost visual image of 
the natural setting of English history. And even if an occasional sprinkling 
of geological terminology is apt to take mere historians out of their depth, 
the book as a whole is sufficiently near to their knowledge and interests to 
give it a natural place in the literature of English economic history. 

Indeed so close is the affinity that a reader unfamiliar with the methodo- 
logical problems of geography and indifferent to the frontier disputes of 
academic departments may mistake for a textbook of economic history 
what is intended to be an experiment in historical geography. And for 
this error of mistaken identity the wisdom and the restraint of the authors 
themselves are to blame. They could easily have taken the clearer and the 
natrower path of the so-called “ geographical interpretation ” and pro- 
vided us with a lop-sided and over-emphasised version of historical 
development. Indeed, some of the methodological asides in the present 
book, made one, for a moment, fear that this might also be the intention 
of Dr. Darby’s team. But as one read on, the fears dissolved into a 
pleasurable recognition of safe and familiar themes. For apart from a 
few scattered passages, the joint authors have kept away from anything in 
the nature of an “‘ interpretation ” and, instead of forcing on our attention 
the importance of physical forces, have merely given us a straightforward 
history of English material environment. 

In doing this they were bound to spread into the field of economic 
history, for the history of material environment is what the economic 
historians have been trying to do all the while. And the nearer the joint 
authors approach the history of our own times, the closer their connection 
with economic history becomes. In dealing with the prehistoric and the 
early medieval periods it is perhaps possible to describe the material 
setting of culture by concentrating on its physical features. But for periods 
in which man-made things enter and modify the physical background, 
historical geography is bound to become more and mote a record of 


1 E.g., speaking of the Midland plain, the author says : “ In seeking to assess 
its condition in Saxon times, it is better to attempt deduction from the sub- 
stantially invariant physical controls, than to argue backwards from the later 
medieval condition,” p. 96. 
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men’s economic activity. In the words of Jean Brunhes, which Dr. 
Darby has chosen for his motto, it is “l’intermédiaire du travail et des 
conséquences directes de ce travail qui établit la vraie connexion entre le 
géographie et histoire.” And once the history of labour and the conse- 
quences of labour become the subject matter of historical geography, 
what is there, apart from conventional labels, to separate its field from 
that served by this REvIEw ? 

It is this difficulty of separation that has led Dr. Darby to exclude the 
historical geography of the nineteenth century, which, in his own words, 
“ has been covered in certain chapters of Dr. Clapham’s Economic History 
of Modern Britain,” and it is this difficulty that makes many of the chapters 
in the present book read as if they were written to form part of some other 
books like Dr. Clapham’s. Thus, Dr. Darby’s own contribution on the 
economic geography of the eleventh and the twelfth centuries and on the 
draining of the fens, are well-informed and intelligent summaries of 
the economic, and more especially agricultural, histories of the respective 
periods. The same is true of Dr. Williams’s chapter on the trade of the 
western ports in the Middle Ages, and, above all, of Dr. Pelham’s two 
chapters on the historical geography of the fourteenth century and the 
trade of the eastern ports, both of which are highly competent essays 
embodying a great deal of original historical research. The later sections 
by Professor Taylor, Mr. Baker and Mr. East will be equally interesting 
and useful to historians, though Professor Taylor’s account follows 
Leland’s and Camden’s even more closely, and contains even more of 
conventional economic history, than it would have done if written by an 
economic historian. Mr. Gilbert’s section is in many respects the most 
comprehensive, though possibly also the least unified, of the essays. It is 
in Dr. Wooldridge’s detailed and expert chapter on the Anglo-Saxon 
invasions and settlement and Mr. Bowen’s chapter on the prehistoric 
period that straight economic history is least in evidence and geography— 
or rather geology—dominate the accounts. It is also in these essays that 
the attempts to exhibit the action of physical factors is most consistent 
and most convincing. 

The historians will also note with satisfaction the many marks of the 
expert advice on which Dr. Darby and his collaborators were able to draw, 
and none was apparently more valuable than that of Professors Clapham 
and Stenton. The editors and the publishers must also be congratulated on 
the appearance of the book, which will add much to the pleasure which it 
is certain to give to its many and various readers. 

M. M. Posran. 


Gorvon East. An Historical Geography of Europe. (Methuen. 1935. 15s.) 

In recent years the conception of historical geography has radically 
changed, and its scope has been greatly enlarged. When Professor 
Freeman wrote his Historical Geography of Europe, he set out to trace the 
history of political frontiers, and nothing more ; and his work is chiefly 
valuable as a handbook for political historians. To Mr. East and the 
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school to which he belongs, historical geography is not past politics only ; 
it is past human geography in all its aspects ; “ the expression on the face 
of Europe of the efforts of human societies to mould and adapt the 
countryside to their uses.” Now the uses to which mankind, like a cosmic 
beauty specialist, has from time to time moulded and adapted Europe’s 
face have been sometimes political and military ; esthetic only within 
narrow limits ; in the main mercenary and material, and therefore, on the 
natrowest interpretation of their interests, the concern of economic 
rather than any other kind of historians. Not that Mr. East’s work 
concerns none but economic historians; for historical geography as 
conceived by Professor Freeman remains a part, if a subordinate part, of 
historical geography as conceived by Mr. East ; but it concerns economic 
historians more than any others. 

Mr. East tells us that this new historical geography “ arose as a separate 
field of investigation subsidiary to the study of present-day geography ” ; 
yet to a historian it will seem significant that its rise followed upon a 
widening of the field, not of geography only, but of history too. Economic 
history has been added to political and constitutional history, as human 
geography has been added to political and physical geography ; and it 
would be easy to claim that historical geography, or nearly all of it, is 
properly a department of economic history. “The efforts of human 
societies to mould and adapt the countryside to their uses ”—is not this 
a very fair definition of the subject-matter of the economic historian ? 

To this claim there are two objections—one a theoretical reason of 
emphasis, the other a reason of practical convenience. Theoretically, 
history, like biography, is different from every kind of geography, and 
for the same treason: “‘ Geography is about maps; Biography is about 
chaps.” Any historian—even an economic historian—is interested 
primarily in men; in human societies and their organisation for vis in 
naturam—man the subject, earth the object. Any geographer, how- 
ever human, must make the earth his hero; man takes the second 
place. 

And for practical reasons, a historian without geographical training 
will advance with caution towards the geographical frontier. The more 
sensible he is, for instance, of the importance of the occurrence of Joess 
soils in controlling the distribution of settlement in Europe, the more 
readily he will leave its elaboration to some one who knows exactly what 
loess soils are and exactly where in Europe they occur. The historical 
reader may none the less regret that Mr. East has kept these and some 
other geographical trade secrets very much to himself; he assumes more 
knowledge of the physical geography of Europe than he does of its 
general history ; but this, no doubt, is because he writes primarily for 
students who already know more about maps than they do about chaps. 

To attempt the historical geography of Europe from Roman times to 
the Railway Age is a heroic enterprise. The subject is vast and complex, 
and no treatment can be wholly satisfactory. It may be objected that Mr. 
East’s book is uneven and somewhat selective ; but selectivity and un- 
evenness ate no doubt enforced by the fragmentary character of what is 
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at present known. It is not for every people and country that Mr. East 
can show, as the work of Des Marez has made it possible for him to show 
for the Salian Franks in Belgium, how contemporary physical features— 
inundated lands that are now fertile polders, forests which have wholly 
vanished—guided tribal migrations and settlement in the early Middle 
Ages. It may also be objected that the book breaks up into separate parts, 
and fails to give an impression of unity. This is to some extent due to the 
same fragmentary knowledge ; but also to a theoretical weakness. The 
unifying principle—the interaction of physical geography and human 
society—brings together disconnected portions of many branches of 
study: trade-routes, agricultural settlement, military history, the history 
of states and their frontiers. Whether the principle would be strong 
enough to weld the book into a unity cannot be told ; for while Mr. East 
will allow it to dominate a chapter, he falls back on older categories— 
what may perhaps be called separatist categories—for his main divisions. 
Part I is entitled “‘ The Geography of Settlement,” Part II “ Political 
Geography,” Part III “Economic Geography”; but the scheme 
manifestly breaks down, since within each part Mr. East is compelled to 
abandon his separatist professions for a comprehensiveness which is 
fundamental to his view of the subject. For example, the chapter on the 
Russian State occurs in Part II, Political Geography ; it not only traces the 
history of the Russian territory in the Middle Ages ; it not only describes 
the settlement of the country by the Slavs; but its whole point is to 
explain the rise of medieval Russia in terms of the great riverine trade- 
routes by which the Northmen turned the flank of the Arab occupation 
of the Mediterranean, and brought Christendom once more into contact 
with Asia. All this is fascinating—but it trespasses far into the territory 
of Parts I and III, and in the trespass lies its essential virtue. The economic 
historian must not assume that Mr. East’s section on Political Geography 
has nothing for him, or he will miss much. 

Generally speaking, it is the chapters which deal with a limited subject 
well under control that are most successful. The chapters where the 
author attempts “cross-sections or period-pictures ” are not wholly 
satisfactory ; they tend to lose form and become merely encyclopedic. 
The chapters which the reader remembers are those where Mr. East has 
selected a regional topic and worked it out over a long stretch of time ; 
a theoretical problem in the relation of man to earth, as when he shows 
how, and for what technical reasons, the Danube has never been of more 
than secondary and local importance as a route-way between Central and 
South-Eastern Europe. To an ungeographical historian this is really 
thrilling ; and it is only one example of many new lights which Mr. East 
throws upon European history. 

The book is generously illustrated with maps and plans; but the 
reader will do well to have at his elbow the best physical atlas of Europe 
on which he can lay his hands. The bibliographies are especially valuable. 

JOHN SALTMARSH. 
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The Ordinance Book of the Merchants of the Staple. With an Introduction 
by E.E. Rich. Cambridge Studies in Economic History. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1937. 12s. 6d.) 

We know a good deal about the first of the great English trading 
companies in the days of its greatness from the public records, which, 
by reason of the close relations existing between the Staple and the 
government, are very rich in material concerning the wool trade. But 
the records of the Company itself have hitherto been lacking. It was 
correctly supposed that its medieval charters and books had been lost in 
the greater loss of Calais and, so complete was the obscurity veiling its 
subsequent history that it will undoubtedly be a surprise to most his- 
torians to learn that it dragged out a moribund existence up to as late a 
date as 1928, when the few remaining members agreed to dissolve it. 
The rediscovery of its books makes a pretty detective story, with Mr. 
Rich in the rdle of Poirot or Lord Peter. Suffice it to say that by making 
use of the report of a lawsuit between the Company and the Bank of 
England in 1887, he succeeded in tracing the solicitor who was clerk to 
the Company at the time of its dissolution, and found that it did indeed 
possess records, which had been deposited in the British Museum, but, 
not being the property of the Museum (as they now are) had been neither 
catalogued nor numbered. The most important of these records were a 
Register of royal grants to the Company up to 1619, three minute books 
beginning at that date and the book of ordinances now published, which 
was compiled between 1561 and 1567, while the Staple was at Bruges. 

Mr. Rich deserves much gratitude not only for thus making available 
the full collection of staple ordinances, but also for the excellent introduc- 
tory essay on the later history of the Company with which he has prefaced 
it. He passes briefly over the medieval period, but for the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and especially for the crucial period covered by the 
reign of Elizabeth, he has given us an important piece of investigation, 
which will remain the standard account of the political aspects of the sub- 
ject. The Company was on the downward path long before the loss of 
Calais. An inescapable economic fact, the growth of the export trade in 
cloth, doomed it to an inevitable decline, intensified by the lighter taxation 
to which cloth was subjected, which gave a further advantage to the 
Merchant Adventurers. But political factors also played their part in 
the troubles of the Company, and of these the chief were their spoliation 
by Henry VIII after their failure to carry out the Act of Retainer of 1515 
(which Mr. Rich ranks with Henry’s debasement of the coinage as a 
major economic blunder), and above all the wars in the Low Countries 
which culminated in the loss of Calais in 1558. The precarious position 
of the Company was somewhat improved by the new charter of 
1561, which re-established it and its trade on a regular footing, and 
Bruges now became the Staple mart. But the troubles in the Low 
Countries only grew worse. Mr. Rich unravels with great clarity the 
tangled skein, in which economic, political and religious interests were 
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inextricably interwoven, and gives an interesting account of the fortunes 
of both Staplers and Adventurers as the storm with Spain blew up. For 
the Staplers the end came when their trade with Bruges was overthrown 
in 1569, thus bringing to an end once and for all the foreign staple for 
wool. They were already exploring other means of earning a livelihood. 
One, the attempt to win a share in the cloth trade, was a failure by 1586, 
but the other was more successful. The earlier regulations of the Staplers 
had sternly forbidden them to meddle with the broking of wool within 
the realm and this prohibition was reiterated as late as 1566. But now 
they succeeded in making good a claim that their members should be 
tolerated as wool brokers, and the Company set up a registry for the issue 
of licences to broke wool in 1577. This became its main business after 
the export of wool was prohibited in 1614, and in 1817 and 1824 the 
Fellowship, which had been founded to conduct a great export trade, 
is found petitioning the government to maintain this prohibition. 

The book of ordinances now published was drawn up by the Company, 
during its precarious domicile at Bruges, in order to “ reconstitute the 
conditions of its trade ” as they had been before the loss of Calais, with 
some adjustments to changed circumstances. Thus it is valuable not only 
for the information which it gives as to conditions when it was written, 
but still more for the retrospective light which it throws on early Tudor 
and medieval times, for those who drew it up were ordered to “ serche 
oute copies of our auncient lawes and orders aforesaiede suche as coulde 
in any wise be obteyned.” Many of the ordinances and customs of the 
Staple could be pieced together from the indirect evidence of other 
records, but the great value of this work is that it gives a complete account 
of how the company was run, and incidentally, as Mr. Rich points out, 
shows “that at a period when the craft gild was the typical organisation 
for English industrial life, the Staple Company bore the marks of the 
typical regulated company of the sixteenth century ” and that “‘ there was 
not a process in the whole trade which was not subject to regulation by 
the Company.” EILEEN PowWER. 


J. DE Srurter. Les Relations Politiques et les échanges commerciaux entre le 
duché de Brabant et I’ Angleterre au moyen age. (Librairie E. Droz. 1936.) 
Beginning with an attempt to deal with the trade relations only, Dr. de 
Sturler has been forced to widen his scope and to unravel the intricate 
web of commercial and diplomatic relations between Brabant and Eng- 
land, from the beginning up to the death of Duke Jean III in 1355. His 
earlier articles on Brabancon trade have made us expect from Dr. de 
Sturler complete and fully documented information on this subject, and 
the present book has certainly not disappointed us. 

Starting from the earliest traces of English trade, we are taken through 
the whole story in a most thorough manner. The first two chapters are 
competent and thorough, but not startling : the trade connection of Eng- 
land and Brabant was late in achieving importance, owing to the late 
industrial development of Brabant. Yet the continental ambitions and 
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commitments of Henry II and of his sons are worth the discussion which 
they receive, for the resulting privileges enjoyed in England by Brabancon 
merchants are of great importance. 

It is the long third chapter, with its five sections, which will attract most 
attention in this book. Here the author explores in minute detail the 
telations of the two lands under Edward I and Edward II. He brings to 
the task a full knowledge of both secondary and manuscript sources, and 
his account must remain our authority for these events. 

But although we gratefully accept this clear account of the events of 
these years, we remain free to interpret them as we choose. The narrative 
broaches the controversial issue of the origin of the staple of England, and 
admirable as Dr. de Sturler’s account of the events is, his interpretation 
of them is less sure of general acceptance. During the years 1294-6 
Edward I has been held to have founded the staple of England when he 
removed the English wool trade from Dordrecht to Malines, and thence 
to Antwerp. In his article on “‘ Le trafic anglo-brabancon dans ses rapports 
avec les origines de l’étape d’Angleterre,” Dr. de Sturler came to the 
conclusion that Edward I’s actions could not be held to begin the history 
of the staple of England because that staple meant a compulsory mart for 
all the wools of Englishmen, and such a mart was demonstrably not set 
up during these years. Now he goes further into the matter and reverses 
his previous opinion. 

Any discussion of the origin of the staple must centre largely round the 
meaning of the term. In English documents, except for two retrospective 
statements, one of which is manifestly partial, the word “ staple” implies 
compulsion and inclusiveness. In continental history the word “ staple ” 
is used to denote a local monopoly-mart, it need not imply more than the 
dominance of a town over its banlieus, and its application to English trade 
by continental chroniclers or documents need not imply that there was a 
staple in the English sense of the word. Consequently, when we see that 
in these years continental scribes wrote of the English “ staple,” but yet 
we can show that our trade was in fact dispersed to several marts, we con- 
clude that a continental term is being used, rather than an English one. 
This is not the view that Dr. de Sturler now takes: having very ably 
demonstrated that a// of our wool trade was not compelled to go to one 
mart, but that favourable conditions were held out to induce most of it to 
go there, and that the king himself shipped important quantities of wool 
there, he defines the “ staple ” so as to cover these circumstances, and then 
concludes that there was a staple in existence, even though that staple was 
obviously only a “ preferential staple.”” Whether such a thing ever 
existed in English history must depend on our decision on one point. 
Were the two later statements, of the English merchants in 1313, and of 
the royal scribe in 1310, accurate accounts of this earlier situation, or 
were they inaccurate and partisan, and is the compulsory meaning which is 
applied to the word “ staple ” throughout the rest of English history the 
only meaning which may justifiably be applied to it ? Dr. de Sturler has 
decided for himself that Edward’s preferential mart may be called a staple, 
and although we may differ we cannot gainsay him. 
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We may, however, query his enlargement of the description of a staple 
(to accord with the circumstances of these years) to include among its 
features a mart to which the king ships his own wools. Whilst to a conti- 
nental country the possession of such a mart might mean a great deal, in 
English history it means little. For to us the staple is inseparable from a 
body of merchants who conduct the staple trade. It is here that a real 
weakness in Dr. de Sturler’s treatment of this subject is apparent. There 
may, or there may not, have been a “ preferential staple ” for a few years 
in English history : what is certain is that the early history of that institu- 
tion is inextricably bound up, not only with diplomacy and the king’s 
relations with his continental allies, but also with domestic policy, and 
with attempts to create an “ estate of merchants ” as a source of revenue 
and of political power within England. This aspect Dr. de Sturler very 
largely ignores, for his subject is the relations of England and Brabant, 
and he is conscious that he leaves certain factors in the domestic situation 
in England out of account. But the neglect of this factor not only throws 
out the balance of his argument on the origin of the staple but leads him 
to make one of the very few definite mis-statements in this very accurate 
book—for the Edict of Kenilworth set up one mayor of the staples for the 
whole realm, not one for each staple town. Of Edward III’s trade and 
diplomatic relations with Brabant there is a most detailed and competent 
account, up to the point where Edward’s withdrawal to Flanders of the 
staple “‘le seul avantage irremplaceable de l’alliance anglaise” drove 
Brabant into the Treaty of St. Quentin with France. Here, once more, 
comes the conception of the staple as including the active participation of 
the king in the wool trade, and the “ Dordrecht venture ” of 1337 is 
treated, not as an instance of the poverty and duplicity of Edward, but as 
an instance of staple policy. Diplomacy and the staple occupy the chief 
places in our attention, but other matter of greatest interest abounds. The 
early preponderance of Antwerp in the trade to England gives place to 
that of Malines, Louvain, Diest and Brussels as the professional merchant 
is replaced by the manufacturer seeking the raw materials of his industry 
in the late thirteenth century. The absence of any organisation amongst 
the Brabancon merchants trading to England also calls for remark, and 
lastly we are grateful for the all-too-slight indications of the route fol- 
shat by the Italian merchants who took their wools to Italy from 

rabant. 


E. E. Ricu. 


A HISTORY OF PRICES 


Eary J. Hamitton. Money, Prices, and Wages in Valencia, Aragon, and 
Navarre, 1351-1500. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
$4.50. Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press. 1936. 20s.) 

This is the second of three studies of money, prices and wages in Spain 
by Professor Hamilton, based on researches extending over a number of 
years. The third volume, besides dealing with the period 1651-1800, is 
also to contain discussion of secular movements covering the whole 
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period 1351-1800, and of cyclical fluctuations within those secular move- 
ments. So far as method of presentation of material to the reader goes, the 
present volume represents an improvement on its predecessor in at least 
two important respects. A logarithmic scale is employed in the charts, 
making it more easy to visualise percentage of change ; and the regional 
charts show quinquennial index numbers of general prices not only in 
money of account, but also in a fixed weight of fine gold (and, in the case 
of Valencia, in a fixed weight of fine silver as well). Otherwise the method 
is broadly similar to that employed in Awerican Treasure and the Price 
Revolution in Spain, ryo1-16s0. In each region a general index of com- 
modity prices is constructed, as well as special indices designed to show 
similarities or differences in the movement of agricultural as compared 
with non-agricultural prices ; and of building material, forest product, 
fish and other group prices as compared with each other. Indices of 
money wages are also constructed, and compared with those of commodity 
prices: while rough indices of real wages ate obtained by dividing the 
five-year averages of the index numbers of money wages by the quin- 
quennial food indices. All the index numbers are of the unweighted 
arithmetic type, and criticism on this score is forestalled by pointing out, 
inter alia, the inadequacy of data for weighting, and the probable greater 
intelligibility to historians of a simple index. It might be argued with 
equal force, on the other hand, that deliberate weighting, however 
rough, is better than the arbitrary weighting resulting from the accidental 
aspects of survival in price and wage data; and that the “ historian ” 
who gets beyond the first few pages of this book is probably a specialist 
in price history or monetary policy and, ipso facto, may be expected to 
know something of modern statistical technique. As in the previous study 
a middle period—this time 1421-30—is used as base. 

Leaving the general method and coming to the material and its inter- 
pretation, one’s admiration for the author increases. For though the story 
he has to tell is limited to the three kingdoms of Valencia, Aragon and 
Navarre; and though the period with which he deals is not perhaps intrin- 
sically as interesting, from a price history point of view, as that dealt with 
in his earlier book; yet he manages, by the skilful use of suggestive 
comment, to give the present study an interest of its own. Where he has 
no suggestion to offer, however, he equally wisely refrains from comment, 
as, for instance, in the riddle of the stonecutter’s varying position in the 
scales of daily wages for the three kingdoms. Certain comparisons 
between the kingdoms are made in the final chapter. More could have 
been made but for adverse circumstances—of which the survival of few 
ptices other than those of grain in Aragon, and of prices of almost every- 
thing but grain in Navarte, is only one. 

Of the conclusions, two would seem to be of sufficient general interest 
to merit mention ina short notice. Dr. Hamilton lays great stress on what 
he calls “the greatest anomaly disclosed by the present study—the 
complete failure of wages to lag behind prices in any of the kingdoms 
during a single period of upheaval.” Yet wages, in more orthodox 
fashion, did lag behind fa//ing prices—the Spanish building-trade worker 
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of to-day may well envy his fifteenth-century counterpart his ability to 
gain on the swings without suffering loss on the roundabouts. (Those who 
feel tempted to analyse this real-wage material along Keynesian lines, 
however, ate likely to be handicapped by its inadequacy for their purpose ; 
for one thing, there is of course no information available regarding changes 
in aggregate employment.) But not all factors were as unfavourable to the 
growth of capitalism. Circumstances, for example, forced the rulers of 
the three kingdoms to indulge in a policy of intermittent but cumulative 
currency expansion. As gold prices (and Valencia silver prices) declined 
throughout the fifteenth century, it is clear that such a policy was, in 
effect though not necessarily in intention, more conducive to trade activity 
and the development of capitalistic forms than one of rigid adherence to 
a metallic standard—had such a thing been possible—would have been. 
In a study of this kind it was not, of course, possible to develop this 
attractive theme. It will be fortunate if the work of following up this 
and other clues provided by Dr. Hamilton falls into the hands of scholars 
as capable in their own fields as he is in his. 
R. KerrH KELSALL. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 
W. T. C. Kinc. History of the London Discount Market. (Routledge. 
1936. 15S.) 

At first, in reading Mr. King, one has an awkward feeling that one has 
read a great deal of this before—perhaps in old-fashioned books which 
he does not quote, like McLeod, or in more modern books which he does 
quote, like’ Powell’s Evolution of the London Money Market. ‘The feeling has 
some justification but is on the whole mistaken. No one previously has 
looked at the financial scene always from the discount angle. It was 
inevitable that in doing this Mr. King should survey a good deal of well- 
trodden ground ; but he hardly ever looks at ground of that sort need- 
lessly, and much of what he surveys is not well-trodden at all. The 
greater part of the strict discount history is either new or freshly pre- 
sented. Many parts are of considerable importance, for instance: the 
early history of loans at call (p. 47 s¢q.); the study of the importance of 
the Bank of England’s branches in relation to discounting and the bill 
brokers (p. 55); the discussion of the growth of Central Banking Func- 
tion in Chapter III and especially that of the first “ open market ” opera- 
tions (pp. 83-8); the history of the working of the Bank’s refusal to help 
the discount houses after the crisis of 1857 (pp. 193, 201 sqq.) and the 
partial, unofficial, reversal of that policy subsequently (p. 297). 

The narrative of the rise of Overend Gurney & Co. contains a great 
deal that is new, or at least not widely known ; although rather more use 
might perhaps have been made of the 1823 Report on the Law relating to 
Goods entrusted to Merchants Agents and Factors, which does not appear in 
the bibliography and only once, at second hand, in a footnote (p. 26). 
The history of the other firms, and especially that of the Discount Com- 
panies (p. 417 sqq. and later) is quite new and admirable; and the relative 
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importance of the firms, and of the discount business generally, at different 
dates is made very clear. There is a particularly valuable section on Bank 
policy between 1844 and 1847 (p. 109 sqq.), in which it is shown how 
“the minimum (or ‘ variable ’) rate, evolved ”—during the short period 
when the Bank took Peel’s hint and competed—“ as an instrument of 
competitive commercial banking, was in later years to form a part of 
true central banking technique,” when the Bank had dropped competitive 
discounting (pp. 162-3). 

The catastrophe of Overend Gurney & Co. is naturally prominent. 
Mr. King’s preoccupation with rates and bills has not blinded him to the 
dramatic aspects of the story; the younger generation of Gurneys and 
Chapmans, and their rather doubtful friends and advisers come out as 
real people, as does the subject of the section headed “ the vigour of 
William Lidderdale” (p. 301), the man who handled the Baring crisis and 
laid the foundations of the ultimate supremacy of the Bank. In connection 
with that supremacy Mr. King makes a useful contribution where he 
explains how the growing importance of the Treasury in the Market, 
especially after the extension of the use of Treasury Bills in 1902, played 
into the hands of the Bank (pp. 277, 313). What he has to say about the 
decline of the domestic bill and the consequent shifting of the centre of 
gravity of the discount market is less novel. 

By a slip, the Bankers’ Dinner of 1911 at which Mr. Cole announced 
the arrangement for regular quarterly meetings between representatives 
of the Bank and the clearing bankers, is dated July 1st, as it was by 
Powell. Those of us who like to keep economic history in contact with 
general history prefer July 21st, the actual date, because another speech 
that night was Lloyd George’s about Agadir, the reactions to which led 
Edward Grey to suggest precautions against a surprise attack on the 
British fleet. That is a small matter however. So is the fact that a number 
of Mr. King’s points—though not those most praised here—are lightly 
touched on in a two-volume book about economic history issued by the 
Cambridge University Press which appears not to be on his shelves. 

J. H. CrapHam. 


R. S. Sayers. Bank of England Operations, 1890-1914. (King. 1936. 6s.) 

In this book of small compass Mr. Sayers has packed a great deal. It 
is hardly too much to say that for the Bank of England before the war, 
we must read Mr. Sayers and discard the first Report of the Cunliffe 
Committee. For there are modern myths as well as ancient, and after 
Mr. Sayers’ careful and detailed account we must dub as mythical the 
more usual accounts of the pre-war Gold Standard within the years 
1890-1914. As the Bank’s archives are still closed, he draws almost 
exclusively from the Economist and the Statist, and from their odd 
descriptions and hints Mr. Sayers has built up a diligent and intelligent 
account of the Bank’s operations before the war. For the pre-war 
generation had to contend with many difficulties usually thought of as 
post-war. But Mr. Sayers shows us the Bank grappling with tariff 
policies, war debts and reparations, political insecurity and “ bad money.” 
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Neither was it without views or action on some matters now vety 
controversial : it had sometimes to act on the foreign exchanges without 
forcing higher rates on the domestic trade, and even had to consider the 
effects of Bank Rate policy on the government’s borrowing. He reaches 
the conclusion: ‘“ When compared with the perfection of the post-war 
system of market control by the Bank, the imperfection of the pre-war 
system must be described as one of the outstanding failures of the pre- 
wat Bank ”—the second being its failure to deal with the autumnal drain. 
As is well known, the Bank Rate was by the 1880’s well on the way to 
complete ineffectualness, and the complex of rates associated with it was 
threatened with dissolution, with adverse repercussions pending on 
London’s international position. Under Lidderdale, the reversion of the 
policy of 1858 as to brokers’ accounts, and the Baring crisis, the Bank did 
re-establish its older supremacy. In addition to Bank Rate it tried out 
vatious other devices : real transactions in Consols, “‘ time transactions ” 
there, borrowing in the market, from the clearing banks, even from its 
depositors—and “ hints from headquarters.” Borrowing from depositors 
helped at a few dates, especially from the India Council and the Japanese 
government and, once, the Argentine. (There was also a borrowing from 
the Counties a little before 1890, which Mr. Sayers does not mention.) 
Other methods were used to raise Market Rate, especially without raising 
Bank Rate, where home and international circumstances did not march 
together. The Bank was learning that Market Rate and Bank Rate could 
be used independently. The methods employed were: refusal to work 
at Bank Rate, breaking the normal relationship of Bank and Advances 
Rates, and varying the eligibility of bills. An entirely different section of 
management was operating directly on the gold market. It could and did 
buy gold at more than the statutory price, vary its charges for delivery of 
foreign coin, excuse interest charges to gold importers, excuse smelting 
charges, raise its rate for selling bars of gold (the Act of 1819 only 
referred to sovereigns), pay out minimum legal weight coins. These 
were every-day weapons to protect the gold reserve without changing 
Bank Rate—Mr. Sayers has thirty pages of details on them. Mr. Sayers 
gives a chapter to the knotty question of the supposed continental help 
in 1906-7, and he reaches a cautious negative. On the main question of 
general policy, he gives us this suggestive conclusion: ‘ while the 
Bank’s primary aim was to protect the reserve, it showed an occasional 
tendency to avoid action which would be detrimental to home trade.” 
In these days of controversy, both as to policy and as to methods, we 
must view this historical account, informed in theory, as a real acquisition. 
H. A. SHANNON. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, FRANK A. SouTHARD, JR., and KENNETH W. 
Taytor. Canadian-American Industry. A Study in International In- 
vestment. With an Excursus on the Canadian Balance of Payments 
by Frank A. Knox. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1936. $3.00.) 

This is the first of a series of thirty volumes sponsored by the Carnegie 

Endowment for International Peace in which it is proposed to cover the 
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whole field of Canadian-American relations. Subsequent volumes will 
deal with railway communication and mining relations in detail. This 
monograph focuses especially upon the branch industry movement and 
the broad ramifications of reciprocal economic penetration between the 
two countries. The study, prepared by scholars of both Canada and the 
United States, assisted unofficially by the statistical bureaus of the two 
governments, is striking evidence of the cordiality and mutuality of 
existing relations. Canada has been the recipient of more American 
capital than any other country. Three-fourths of the total sum, now esti- 
mated at four billion dollars, has been invested since the World War. 
Half of the total amount has gone in the form of direct investment in 
industrial, mining and commercial enterprises. Over one thousand 
firms are involved in this activity, the most prevalent type of which em- 
ploys from $50,000 to $199,999 capital. But million-dollar companies 
employ 90 per cent. of the American direct investment and 82 per cent. 
of that employed in manufacturing, while they turn out from 75 to 80 
per cent. of the goods produced by American-owned branches. 

What has been the impact of this penetration upon Canadian economic 
life ? It is significant that these investments have not secured or sought 
control of “ key ” points in Canadian economy. The banks, the railways, 
buses, airways, newspapers, and radio, while necessarily involved in 
American relations, are not under Ametican control. “ The staple export 
trade, with the exception of pulp and paper and the base metals, is almost 
entirely in Canadian hands.” So are the telegraphs and cables. On the 
other hand, manufacturing, which the authors regard as secondary in 
Canadian economy, is one-fourth under American control. 82 per cent. 
of the automotive goods, 64 per cent. of rubber, 68 per cent. of electrical 
apparatus, 50 per cent. of non-ferrous metals, 44 per cent. of non-metallic 
minerals, 41 per cent. of chemicals, 42 per cent. of machinery, 34 per cent. 
of pulp, paper and lumber, are produced in American-owned plants. The 
Americans control a third of the mining output, two-thirds of the natural 
gas and monopolise the telephone system and the motion-picture industry. 
They dominate the variety store field. They sell about a third of the in- 
surance. The authors at one point (p. 173) allow the Americans a third of 
the electric power production, but elsewhere (p. 282) restrict it to 18 per cent. 

At the same time, many of the American-controlled concerns have 
Canadian minority interests which the authors believe are increasing. 
Repatriation of whole enterprises has set in in some cases ; the depression 
has witnessed a slackening in the rate of establishment of new branches in 
Canada ; and repeal of prohibition has opened new fields for Canadian 
branch plants in the United States. Not the least significant aspect of 
Canadian economy is her own export of capital. No debtor country is so 
heavily a creditor. Proportionate to her population Canadian investment 
in the United States is already larger than that which she has received 
from there, though its sociological features are not so striking. 

By the employment of questionnaires the authors have sought to throw 
light upon problems of motivation. Overshadowing everything else is 
the tariff barrier. This is specially a factor in the northward flow. Each 
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tariff boost in Canada has been followed by a significant increment of 
American branches. In this connection imperial preference has played a 
role, but a minor one. That it is the Canadian market which is specially 
aimed at is confirmed by the other most frequent objectives—consumer 
preference and after-sales service. Costs of raw material and labour figure 
scarcely at all. On the other hand, mining, lumbering and paper enter- 
prises seem hardly aware that they are venturing “ abroad. They seek 
taw materials where they are. Similarly various “ service” enterprises 
are simply realising upon a market demand created by the spread of 
American periodical and radio advertising. Most curious is the Inter- 
national Nickel Company, a museum of business history. It is the leading 
copper company of Canada and produces most of the world’s nickel. It 
markets this chiefly in the United States. It is American-controlled from 
a New York office, but the majority of stock interests are in Canada and 
Great Britain. 

The authors treat broader aspects of their problem briefly. The branch 
factory movement, together with the tariff changes, has notably curtailed 
probable American exports to Canada. It has hastened the rise of second- 
ary, as distinct from primary manufacture, making for diversification and 
non-seasonal employment. It has placed American research at the disposal 
of Canadian production. In some fields it has intensified competition, 
thus giving rise to occasional hostility. Most plants, however, identify 
themselves with local business feeling—as in tariff attitudes. More invest- 
ment pressure in politics has been felt from London than from New York. 
Still more broadly it must be clear that Canadian economy is so inter- 
twined with American that drastic alterations in the former must wait 
upon the latter. In this connection it must be said that rich in descriptive 
material as the book is upon business economics, labour policy receives 
little attention (pp. 239-41). 

While this book is a mine of fascinating information on the structure 
of modern industry in its relation to national frontiers, the historian must 
confess to a wish that room had been found for more genetic treatment. 
The one brief historical chapter is confined to the role of showing that 
there was reciprocal economic penetration arising as far back as the 
American Civil War. Possibly forthcoming volumes will deal more 
amply as well as more readably with developmental aspects, their relation 
to cycles of prosperity, to cycles of commercial hostility and good feeling, 
to the industrialisation of the United States, to trade movements, immigra- 
tion and the interplay of railway strategy. Something of an historical 
tonic might be of advantage to the disappointing though technically 
adequate study of balances of payments from 1900-34 embodied in the 
appendix. The compiler is candid in admitting that his figures show a 
cumulative error of three billion dollars for the period in favour of 
Canada. It is to his credit that he has not sought to cover this up by 
applying questionable and arbitrary corrections. But a discrepancy which 
averages ten per cent. of total transactions for the period from 1914-26 
suggests the very great difficulties involved in retrospective quantification 
of the international economic network. LELAND H, JENKs. 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


CxHozo Muro. A Short History of Anglo-Japanese Relations. (Tokyo: The 
Hokuseido Press. 1936.) For more than eight years Professor Chozo Muto has 
been devoting much time and industry to the tracing out of material relating 
to Anglo-Japanese relations and he has printed a very full bibliography of this. 
Unfortunately, from the point of view of English students, this work is written 
in Japanese, and it has proved a happy thought to give the results of the 
enquiry and an account of the chief sources in English. It is true that these, for 
the earlier period, are available already to students in this country in Hakluyt 
and in the publications of the Society which bears his name. Still there are 
several interesting additions, as, for instance, the tracing of the portrait of 
Admiral the Hon. Sir F. B. R. Pellew, who commanded the Pheson in 1808, 
which is in itself an interesting tale. The great value of Professor Muto’s 
researches is in supplementing the English sources from Japanese MSS. This, 
naturally, makes the outline much more complete and often adds valuable 
detail. In addition this little volume is highly praiseworthy in two other 
respects. The author writes with a full command of English and his descrip- 
tions are vivid. The illustrations add much to the book. They are diversified 
and well chosen, including portraits of persons, drawings of ships (both Japanese 
and English) and reproductions of important manuscripts, such as the original 
privileges granted to English ships in 1613 by Tokugawa Iyeyasu and the title 
page of the MS. of John Saris describing his first voyage to Japan. 

W. R. Scorr. 


A. Appaporal. Economic Conditions in Southern India (A.D. 1000-1500). 
Two vols. (University of Madras. 1936.) These two bulky volumes (nearly 
goo pages) contain a successful thesis for the Madras Ph.D., and they present 
the features which one has learned to expect from Indian research students— 
immense industry in collecting facts, their arrangement in a very elaborate 
classification, and (what distinguishes the present generation from its pre- 
decessors) a wise caution in generalising. The work is not free from defects ; 
a few fictions have got in among the facts, and the classification is occasionally 
too detailed, giving some repetition, and a number of “empty boxes”; but 
the blemishes are not such as to detract seriously from its qualities. The writer 
has wisely relied principally on the contemporary documents known as 
“inscriptions.” Paper took a long time to reach the South, and, even in 
A.D. 1500, letters were still usually written on palm-leaves; but grants and 
other documents intended to be durable were incised on copper, or more 
rarely on stone, and the recovery of these inscriptions has in recent years 
furnished a very large mass of new materials for the historian. Unfortunately, 
decipherment has lagged far behind collection, so that, as Dr. Appadorai 
recognises, any conclusions drawn from these materials can only be provisional, 
but enough has been published to justify such a preliminary survey as he has 
offered. The most valuable section of the book is that which deals with land 
tenures (pp. 98-178); it is based almost entirely on inscriptions, and forms a 
substantial contribution to knowledge. Next to it I should place the account 
of the temple in its economic aspects (pp. 274-301), which western readers may 
like to compare, and contrast, with the well-known story of the monastery ; 
this section also is built on the evidence of inscriptions. The sections dealing 
with industry and commerce are of less value. Here the inscriptions give but 
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little help, and most of the available evidence comes from foreign visitors, 
whose accounts require more critical scrutiny than they have received ; but it 
must be allowed that such scrutiny is a difficult task, involving as it does minute 
points of scholarship in half a dozen languages, from Chinese to Portuguese. 
‘An instance is the assertion (p. 473) of an important flax-weaving industry in 
the South; this rests on a single phrase in a Portuguese narrative, and there is 
no doubt that the writer meant cotton, not linen, but one can scarcely blame an 
Indian scholar for failing to realise this. The great danger in utilising these old 
foreign accounts is that they frequently assume that a commodity was produced 
at the place where it was found on sale: Dr. Appadorai is alive to this danger 
(p. 487), but occasionally he fails to distinguish between sources and entrepors, 
as when he brings cloves from Sumatra (p. 543) or coral from Mecca, meaning 
Mocha (p. 545); and I think this is the explanation of the appearance (p. 333) of 
cloves, mace and nutmeg among the crops grown in South India. I have noticed 
a few more errors of the kind, but to explain them would take more paper 
than they are worth, and it must suffice to say that in the aggregate they do 
not seriously diminish the value of the work, though they furnish a warning 
against uncritical acceptance of everything it contains. 
W. H. MorE.anb. 


Franco Borianpt. E/ Libro di Mercantie et Usanze del’ Paesi. (Turin: Lattes 
and Co. 1936.) The book is a painstaking and learned edition of a commercial 
reference book, probably compiled in the second half of the fifteenth century 
by Giorgio Chiarini of Florence. In spite of the fact that at the time of its 
publication and for a long time afterwards the book in its various editions and 
versions was much in use by merchants and authors of commercial treatises, 
it has remained less known to modern students than the famous compilations 
of Pegolotti’s and Uzzano’s. Its somewhat later date is partly to blame for the 
neglect, but what must have discouraged modern historians most is its contents. 
Unlike Pegolotti and Uzzano, the compiler of the Libro di Mercantie has nothing 
to say about commercial practices, trade routes or local usages, and has 
concentrated on purely economic data, such as local currencies, rates of exchange, 
terms of bills, and weights and measures. But although this concentration limits 
the use of the book as an object of cursory reading or a source of descriptive 
quotation, it enhances its value for serious economic study of fifteenth-century 
trade, since it provides important numerical data as to contemporary terms of 
exchange and trade. The English readers will also be very interested in the 
information in chapter 185 as to the qualities and prices of the principal varieties 
of English cloth. Most of the important points which the book raises are 
discussed at some detail in the author’s Introduction. 

M. M. Postan. 


AMINTORE Fanrani. Saggi di Storia Economica Italiana. (Milan: Societa 
Vita e Pensiero. 1936.) The learned author has collected in the present volume 
a number of short essays on economic history, some of which have already 
appeared in Italian periodicals. The collection opens with a brief study of the 
mercantile transactions of an Aretine merchant of the end of the fourteenth 
century, which discusses Sombart’s views of medieval trade profits and shows 
that the relation between costs and profits was not different from that prevailing 
in modern trade. Above all the costs of transport were a much smaller propor- 
tion of the sale price than Sombart assumed them to be. The next article is a 
brief study of the personal expenditure of the household of one of the Peruzzi 
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partners based on the recent edition of their account books. This is followed by 
an essay on the charitable activities in Borgo San Sepolcro, a smaller medieval 
municipality whose archives have already provided the author with a number 
of interesting discoveries. The same archives form the source of the next 
article on the craft guilds of San Sepolcro. Yet another Sombartian thesis is 
blown to pieces in the article on the early Italian hostels showing the early rise 
of the hostelry trade and describing its corporate organisation in Florence. A 
hitherto unpublished essay deals with the population policy of the Duchy of 
Milan, principally in the fifteenth and the early sixteenth centuries, and attempts 
to demonstrate the preoccupation of the Milan rulers with the danger of under- 
population. It brings out the special consideration shown to large families, 
but, on the whole, succeeds in revealing the existence of a policy of attracting 
and retaining skilled labour rather than that of a Mussolini-like drive for a 
larger population. The other unpublished essay is a study of the mining industry 
in Lombardy under the Spanish rule. The industry, which was originally that 
of iron mining, was, under the Spanish rule, extended (largely by private 
initiative) to precious metals and lead. The volume concludes with a somewhat 
sketchy discussion of Italian labour between 1870 and 1900. 
M. M. Posran. 


Gino Mast. Statutum Bladi Reipulice Florentine (1348). Orbis Romanis. 
Biblioteca di Testi Medievali. (Milan: Societa Editrice “‘ Vita e Pensiero.”’ 
1934.) The text published in this volume is the earliest special statute governing 
the grain administration of Florence. The administration itself was of earlier 
origin. The general history of the public provision of grain and food is fairly 
well established, so that the introduction to the text adds little to the work of 
recent students of the history of Florence. The document, however, is of 
evident importance, and the present text will be a substantial addition to our 
materials on economic history. Texts of five other documents are also printed : 
two documents on the tailors, and three documents relating to the grain and 
food administration. A complete inventory is given of the extant records of 
this branch of municipal administration. There is a great wealth of material, 
as yet very imperfectly utilised. Great pains have been lavished upon the 
collation of the four MSS. of the statute. The editor has, however, misjudged 
the relationship between two of the MSS., and he has failed to recognise all the 
implications of the editorial problem presented by four MSS. each of which 
represents a distinct stage in the development of a body of administrative rules. 
The historian needs to know precisely what was law at each of these four 
dates: January 1st, 1348; February 28th, 1348; 1355; and 1378. The 
material is available if the notes are carefully used. The relations to other statu- 
tory material are also indicated, but there are difficulties. The introduction is 
misleading in some respects, and nothing has been done in the printing of the 
text to facilitate its study. The ordinances of February 1348 made various 
amendments and cancelled some of the chapters in the ordinances of January rst. 
The cross references are inadequate. Parentheses have been set around certain 
chapters to indicate material cancelled, but these indications follow the MS. 
very literally. Cancellations are not systematically marked, and in several 
instances the passage was merely transferred from one set of ordinances to 
another. It is possible to find out everything one needs to know, but before a 
historian could work safely with the document it would be essential to add a 
great many cross references, and to mark conspicuously the amendments and 
cancellations. The text, as it now stands, combines the MSS. of January 1st and 
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February 28th. None of the amendments made in February to the first 139 
chapters are now indicated, except as they occur in the text of the forty-eight 
supplementary chapters. Where there are variant readings, the MS. of January 
1st is followed throughout the 139 chapters. This inconvenient and misleading 
treatment of the text has not even the justification of literal reproduction of a 
given MS. because chapter headings have been added from the MS. of February 
28th. The folio references evidently apply to the MS. of February 28th. It 
would have been simpler and more significant to have used this MS. as the basic 


texts 
ABBOTT PAYSON USHER. 


Ernst Kari Winter. Rudolph IV von Osterreich. Vol. ii, xv. (Vienna: 
Gsur & Co. 1936.) It has long been plain that the true German counterpart to 
western centralisation and national development is to be found not in the history 
of the medieval Reich, but in that of its constituent parts, the territories. Unlike 
the English kings who could suppress and utilise the energies of the marches 
and counties palatine, the German emperors had to give way to the centrifugal 
tendencies of their borderlands. The eventual victory of the two biggest 
marches, Brandenburg-Prussia and Austria, accentuates the inadequacy of the 
political means at the disposal of the central authorities and emphasises a 
fundamental difference between Central and Western Europe. With these and 
other problems before him and a mass of valuable literature to back him, Dr. 
Winter has undertaken a study of the young founder of Vienna University, 
Rudolph IV, who reigned for a few years during the middle of the fourteenth 
century. We referred to vol. i of this study in vol. vi of this Review, and have 
here to report the appearance of the final volume. The second volume again 
illustrates the author’s gift of subtle analysis. As one might expect, the chapters 
on municipal policy are especially full and interesting, but we fail to see any 
particular progress beyond what former writers have advanced on the subject. 
Perhaps it would be wrong to ask for new discoveries, and the book itself 
suggests that its value lies in its sociological implication. The reader is led to 
infer that present-day ideas of corporative unity and social justice were first 
cemented together during Rudolph’s reign. But it is interesting to see that 
Dr. Winter himself represents the achievements of the Hapsburgs not so much 
as the result of one personality or one noble family, but as a result of many 
influences and institutions. With this reservation one may take these two stout 
volumes as a lively discussion of fascinating problems and may even forget 
its rash hint at later and latest Hapsburg history. 

MartTIN WEINBAUM. 


Moses Brensapat AMZALAK. Trois Précurseurs Portugais. (Paris: Sirey.) 
Professor Amzalak takes us back to one of the most interesting periods 
in the development of modern economic institutions. His essays deal with 
the second half of the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, a time when 
most of the modern conceptions of economic organisations were evolved. He 
summarises and annotates with useful references the works of Santarém on 
insurance (Tractatus de assecurationibus et spontionibus mercatorum), Freitas on 
the freedom of the seas (De justo imperio Lusitanorum asiatico), and Veiga on the 
operation of the stock exchange (Confusion de confusiones). Freitas’ book on the 
freedom of the seas is, in fact, an answer to Grotius’ “Mare liberum.” Freitas 
naturally supports the Portuguese thesis against the Dutch conception of the 
respective claims of the various countries to the Indies. Though of considerable 
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importance in the imperialist struggle of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
his work has no direct beating on outstanding contemporaty problems. The 
essays of Santarém and Veiga are on a different plane. They deal with subjects 
of immediate and direct concern to any historian interested in the development 
of modern economic institutions, ideas and customs. Santarém, writing in 
1552, is undoubtedly the first serious writer on insurance, and his definition of 
insurance as a contract by means of which one person takes on the risk run by 
another in consideration of a premium fixed in advance, is probably the most 
comprehensive from the legal and practical point of view. The definitions of 
other writers, such as Stracca, Ansaldi, Scaccia and innumerable modern writers, 
add little to this formula. Santarém’s description of the main conditions of the 
insurance contract as practised in the sixteenth century shows that this institution 
had already reached full maturity. By this time, losses and risks were being 
calculated on a mote or less scientific basis, and definite premium quotations for 
different types and duration of risk were given in the more important trading 
centres. Though exiled from his own country, Santarém continued to act as an 
official trade representative of the Portuguese Government in Genoa, at that 
time one of the centres of world trade. Thus, he was undoubtedly in the best 
position to observe the trade practices of the age, and discriminate between the 
essential characteristics of the new and old business methods. Veiga’s essay on 
stock-exchange speculation deals with the later period. It was published in 
Amsterdam in 1688, and gives an account of how capital was at that time 
mobilised for the financing of overseas ventures and international trade in 
general. Veiga pays special attention to the forward buying and selling of 
shares which apparently became the custom in the last half of the seventeenth 
century. These two studies are among the most interesting documents dealing 
with the development of modern business. Professor Amzalak has undoubtedly 
performed a useful service in reviving the interest of modern writers in the 
documents of an epoch which had such a far-reaching influence upon our own 


time. 
TI. M. SHENKMAN. 


Rocer Doucer. Finances municipales et crédit public ad Lyon au XVI" siécle. 
(Riviere. 1937.) Professor Roger Doucet of the University of Lyons, author 
of an interesting study of the “‘ Grand Partie,” carries on his work on the 
economic and financial life of his city in the sixteenth century. He shows us the 
difficulties the municipality encountered in raising necessary funds either by 
taxation or by loans. He describes the competition of large and small capitalists 
for the loans. In this way he indicates one of the links between medieval Italy 


and our modcrn society. 
AnprE E, Sayous. 


Huco RAcuHEL, JOHANNES Paprirz, and Pau, Watuicu. Berliner Grosskauf- 
Jeute und Kapitalisten. Erster Band: Bis zum Ende des dreissigjahrigen Krieges. 
(Verlag von Gsellius. 1934. RM.14.) One of the tasks of the economic 
historian is to explain major economic trends by studying changing situations 
and techniques; another is to trace the origin and development of indi- 
vidual events. It is evident that this history of the big merchants and capitalists 
of Berlin up to 1648 lacks the scope and depth of Professor Fritz Roerig’s 
studies of Liibeck and the Hansa. It is only the importance of the capital of 
the German Empire which retains the reader’s interest in such a subject. The 
commercial or financial operations which this book describes were in form 
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and essence quite primitive ; the loans to the Kurfiirst were still according to 
medieval formula. On page 21 is described the bourgeoise, landowners, half 
feudal with the rights pertaining to their status, as much rentiers as merchants, 
powerful in the administration of the city, and unconnected with the corpora- 
tions either personally or by marriage with the daughters of members ; already 
towards the middle of the sixteenth century we can speak of urban squires. 

The impression which this picture leaves is one of mediocrity becoming involved 
in difficulties—as during a part of the Thirty Years War—and in serious 


troubles which the economic structure was not capable of resisting. 
Anpre E, Sayous. 


A. C. Woop. A History of the Levant Company. (Oxford University Press. 
Humphrey Milford. 1935. 12s. 6d.) This is a quite useful straightforward 
account of the history of the Levant Company from beginning to end. It 
needed doing: the earliest, and perhaps the most interesting, period in the 
Company’s career had already been studied, but the whole story, which did not 
end until the euthanasia of 1825, has not been told properly before. The Com- 
pany was not among the most important of its kind; the trade which it carried 
on played at all times a rather secondary part in English economic history, and 
the diplomatic influence which it might have possessed through the appoint- 
ment of the Ambassador at Constantinople, was gradually lost when the post 
became so important that the Crown had to have complete control over it. 
Dr. Wood has given us a little more and a little less than the full history of the 
Company. He has widened his range so as to describe, in effect, the story of 
English trade in the Levant in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; on 
the other hand, his account of the Company, as a Company, is not the most 
illuminating part of the book. Perhaps, however, it would have been difficult 
for him to deal with it more fully : and at any rate he may claim to have cleared 
up the one disputed point, in which the history of the Company is of interest 
for the study of economic organisation. With the help of the Sanderson letters, 
lately edited by Sir William Foster for the Hakluyt Society, he proves that the 
Company was a regulated, not a joint-stock company, as early as 1596. The 
evidence of Sanderson is not quite so clear and unmistakable as Dr. Wood 
thinks ; but it is sufficient, taken as a whole, to make his arguments reasonably 
certain. For the rest, his treatment of the subject may be recommended as 
competent and well balanced. 

RICHARD Pargs. 


JEAN-YVEs LE BrANcuu (Editor). Ecrits notables sur la monnaie (XVIF sidcle) 
de Copernic a Davanzati. Two volumes. (Alcan. 1934. 70 fts.) Lurcr Ernaupti 
(Editor). Paradoxes inédits du Seigneur de Malestroit touchant les monnoyes avec la réponse 
du Président de la Tourette. (Collezione di scritti inediti o rari di economisti direta 
da Luigi Einaudi, no. III.) (Torino: Giulio Einaudi, editore. 1937.) It is 
welcome news that the celebrated Collection des Principaux Economistes has been 
revived by Professor Pirou, the late Professor Simiand, and Messrs. Felix Alcan, 
the well-known publishers. Among the volumes already published the one here 
under review is in many respects specially interesting. Although most of the 
writings reproduced in French in the two volumes are fairly accessible either in 
their original form or, like Jean Bodin’s Réponse, have only recently been made 
available in an excellent French edition by Professor Hauser, the present edition 
has been so carefully done, and the long Introduction contributed by the 
editor provides so much useful information, that even persons who do not 
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want French translations of authors available in other languages will find the 
volumes very helpful. The sixteenth century, to which the two volumes ate 
dedicated, is extraordinarily rich in important writings on money in a number of 
countries, but apparently all the really outstanding contributions have found 
their place in the volumes. Copernicus, the author of the pamphlet defending 
the view of the Albertine line in the coinage dispute between the dukes of 
Saxony, Malestroit, Bodin, Gresham, “‘ W. S.,”? and Davanzati are indeed a 
formidable array. One might perhaps have wished for the inclusion of a 
representative specimen of the interesting Spanish discussions of the time, 
although probably no single Spanish author possesses sufficient merit to justify 
inclusion for his own sake. Of the editor’s Introduction, which runs to some 
eighty pages, easily the most interesting part is the detailed discussion of the 
celebrated Compendious or Briefe Examination of Certayne Ordinary Complaints 
of Divers of Our Countrymen and particularly of the vexed question of its author- 
ship. Ina closely reasoned argument M. le Branchu goes far to convince the 
reader that the real author of the manuscript of 1549 was Sit Thomas Smythe 
and that it was revised and published in 1581 by his nephew, William Smith, 
the “ W.S.” of the title page. An interesting supplement to this convenient 
collection of the more familiar publications of that period has just been pub- 
lished in the form of a new edition, by Professor Einaudi, of a second work of 
Malestroit, the existence of which has curiously escaped the notice of all scholars 
who have studied the monetary controversies of the period. Professor Einaudi 
has discovered this second memoir, which is probably a continuation of the 
famous Paradoxes which ptovoked the more famous Réponse by Bodin in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris where it has remained hidden from all the 
successive editors of Bodin and Malestroit ; although Malestroit in his dedi- 
catory letter to the King, and in the last lines of the Paradoxes, announced his 
intention of writing a continuation. The newly discovered Memoir dates from 
between 1566, the date of the Paradoxes, and 1568, the date of Bodin’s Réponse, 
but contains proposals for which Bodin asked at the later date, although it must 
have been known at least to several of his friends that such proposals were 
presented in the preceding year to the Cour des Monnoyes. Apart from the 
Memoir, the present reprint contains the Paradoxes, the Reply to them by the 
president of the Cour des Monnoyes, M. Alexandre de la Tourette, and a long 
and extraordinarily instructive Introduction by Professor Einaudi. 
PF. A. v. HAYEK. 


ANNE BEZANSON, Rospert D. Gray, Miriam Husszy. Wholesale Prices in 
Philadelphia, 1784-1861. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1936. $4.00.) The book is a second volume telating to wholesale prices in 
Philadelphia. Whereas the first volume dealt with the years 1720-75 the new 
volume relates to the period from 1784-1861. The gap from 1776 to 1783 is due 
to the War of Independence. 205 continuous price series which run from 1818 
to 1861 have been used, of which 186 begin as early as 1784. Thus the new 
volume, especially when compared with the first in which only 29 commodities 
were available, is based on a very large amount of material. All these 29 series 
are continued for the period dealt with in the second volume. Besides the 
increase of the number of commodities for which prices could be found for a 
later period there is also a more extensive grading of the individual commodi- 
ties, and naturally there are now a great number of price series for industrial 
products. Of the series which the authors have compiled, 69 relate to domestic 
commodities, 59 to imported, and 26 to agricultural, and 67 to industrial 
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products. The whole period of 78 years is divided into 4 major cycles 
of medium length. A great part of the book is occupied by an analysis of 
the price series. To mention only some of the items which were examined, 
the monthly change of prices, the change from year to year, the frequency of 
price change in the different series, and the seasonal price changes are all very 
carefully analysed. A detailed description of the method which has been 
applied is given; it is very elucidating and shows the great amount of work 
which has been accomplished. For the construction of indices, unweighted 
averages have been used, although the authors were aware that the commodi- 
ties differed greatly from each other in their sensitivity of change of prices. 
Some may be reluctant to agree that under these circumstances unweighted 
averages should be applied. Might it not have been better to use an unweighted 
average only for those commodities, whose price tendencies vary similarly in 
relation to each other, as then the probability of error could probably be reduced ? 
The bibliography shows the great number of available sources which have been 
used for this work. Apart from newspapers and price quotations, manuscripts 
of account-books, and letter-books have been utilised. The work considerably 
entiches price-history literature and will be very welcome as a sound basis for 
students of the price variations of the period embraced. 
M. J. Exsas. 


VERA SHLAKMAN. Economic History of a Factory Town. A Study of Chicopee, 
Massachusetts. (Smith College Studies in History. 1936. $2.00.) Miss Shlakman 
has produced an admirable study of a representative factory town in the eastern 
industrial states. Chicopee is representative not merely of a town with many 
factories, but of a town whose life is bound up with the factories to a degree 
that excludes almost all other forms of economic activity. There is, in fact, a 
little farming carried on in this rather scattered town, but that is unimportant. 
What zs important is the almost exclusively proletarian character of the city. There 
is a tiny middle class; there is no really wealthy upper class at all. The middle 
class, such as it is, is economically at the bottom of its group and likely to remain 
so. There is nothing to induce newcomers of any wealth to settle and little to 
hold the sons and daughters of the bourgeoisie who can get away from Chicopee. 
This state of affairs is reflected in a widespread view that Chicopee is “ slipping.” 
Industrially this is not so; the city was especially badly hit during the depres- 
sion, but its relative economic importance is as great as ever. If it lost its 
early motor factory, so later did Bridgeport. If it has seen its great mills shut 
down and the activities of the owners transferred south, it has only suffered 
in a less dramatic form what has befallen many New England towns, Man- 
chester for instance. In reality, the past golden age to which the pessimists look 
back was a very short period after the Civil War when there seemed to be a 
chance that Chicopee would develop a fully rounded life, be an autonomous 
community with its own professional and business class, with industries locally 
owned and ruled. That dream soon faded ; the local industries failed, for the 
most part, to take root and the main life of the town became dominated by 
great absentee corporations like the Fisk tyre interests. Equally important 
in crippling the life of Chicopee was the proximity of Springfield. That city 
supplied most of the amenities out of whose profits a middle class can grow. 
A town may be largely dependent on one industry and yet have its own local 
leaders and rulers (Meriden, Connecticut, is an example), but Chicopee has 
withered in the shadow of Springfield. Many of the managers of industries 
located in Chicopee live in Springfield. The improvement of communications 
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has prevented the growth of any really good local shops and no amount of 
“‘naborhood store” propaganda has availed to conquer the forces that have 
kept Chicopee proletarian. So Chicopee is now a factory town with a mainly 
proletarian population ; that is to say, Chicopee has become what it was in the 
beginning, a town of factory hands employed by mainly absentee owners. 
Manufacturing came slowly to the rich Connecticut valley and to Chicopee, 
largely, Miss Shlakman suggests, because the rich soil did not force sidelines 
on the farmers, a parallel with South Russian economic development. The great 
Boston entrepreneurs who started the cotton mills created in Chicopee a minor 
Lowell or Lawrence. The early workers were Yankee girls, and Miss Shlakman, 
like most modern historians, sees the early days of the cotton mills through less 
of a golden haze than was produced in some spectators by the reading of the 
Lowell Offering. (There was a Chicopee imitation of the Lowell house-organ, but 
it was very feeble indeed.) The boarding-houses, with their elaborate regula- 
tion of morals and manners (for a time even candy was barred), were a solution 
to a problem that has found comparable solutions in Carolina company towns 
and in Japanese cotton cities. That Chicopee was a company town does not in 
itself condemn it ; after all, so was New Lanark. After the Yankee ladies came 
the Irish, who broke down the homogeneity of the community ; then, as the 
Irish began to climb or move out, the French-Canadians from Quebec, then the 
Poles. The Yankees were still, in the main, the skilled workers in such diversi- 
fied industries as sword factories and statue foundries. Many of the ornamental 
swords that adorn the officers of fraternal orders came and come from Chicopee 
and many of the statues of statesmen and soldiers that startle the eye in “‘ Middle- 
town ” and its sisters come from Chicopee also. So both in war and in the com- 
memorative mood that follows war, Chicopee did well, but without any 
permanent effect on its economic structure. A more direct reference to the 
effects of the Crimean and Russo-Turkish wars on the fortunes of the town 
would have been welcome and students of the history of artillery will wonder 
a little at the date given for “ rapid-fire guns ” (p. 164). Abbot Lawrence was 
minister, not ambassador (p. 31), and the declaration of the pious entrepreneur 
that he felt anxious “ to glorify my Saviour as a business man ”’ (p. 172) is liable 
to be misunderstood in the age of Bruce Barton. But Miss Shlakman has shown 
intelligence as well as industry, and the combination is not so common as to 


make this slight praise. 
D. W. BroGan. 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN. I'he Commerce of North Carolina, 1763-89. 
(Yale University Press. Humphrey Milford. 1936. 11s. 6d.) This is a useful 
study of an important aspect of the American Revolution as it is illustrated 
in the history of a rather neglected colony. Handicapped by geography, North 
Carolina was rather backward in the eighteenth century, as, indeed, she remained 
until the last generation; but she had some profitable assets, notably her 
turpentine exports, and she had a healthier social structure than had her more 
purely plantation neighbours to north and south. As modern North Carolina 
is largely a tobacco state, it is interesting to note the very rapid growth of 
tobacco exports in this period, as well as in the export of provisions. On the 
other hand bounty-fed naval stores suffered from the severing of the imperial 
connection. There are marked and rather puzzling defects in the records that 
have survived, though it is possible to wonder whether the absence of any 
official record of ships clearing for the foreign West Indies from Port Bruns- 
wick is quite decisive (p. 69). Dr. Crittenden gives a useful account of the 
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towns or the substitutes for them, of the attempts to find an outlet for the 
products of the colony (not necessarily within the colony). He deals, too, with 
the working of the imperial system, which he shows bore less heavily on the 
colony than used to be asserted. The occasional gaps in the story are not the 
fault of the narrator, who is both industrious and fair, but it might be noted 
that the implications of the note on page 41 will be exaggerated by the reader 
who does not remember that, in 1768, the Duke of Grafton was Prime Minister. 
If a modern Iredell wanted a comparable job to-day he would find it convenient 
to have the interest of Mr. F. D. Roosevelt. That interest would surely be 


inadequately described as “ good offices ” ? 
D. W. BroGan. 


Rosert Maryjouin. L’ Evolution du Syndicalisme aux Etats-Unis de Washington 
a Roosevelt. (Felix Alcan.) This is a very useful, clear, and, in general, accurate 
survey of American trade-union history, creditably free from too much dog- 
matism and from a priori judgments of a complex situation. It carries the story 
up to the invalidation of the N.R.A. and ends on a note of pessimism, which, 
at the moment, is premature, since the forces developed by the C.I.O. (Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organisation) have yet to try their strength, especially in 
that stronghold of the closed shop, the steel industry. In a brief narrative like 
this, compression is naturally inevitable and, equally naturally, at times mis- 
leading. The importance of the Homestead Act of 1862 is thus exaggerated, 
and the common reader might be pardoned for thinking that the potential 
proletariat of the eastern states had no access to the land until that time. As is 
usual, the Fourierist role in the history of Brook Farm is exaggerated and so is 
the place of Emerson. The extraordinary spread of experimental communities 
during the "forties is treated too briefly and with too much attention to the 
phalansteries and not enough to the religious groups who were the real force 
behind the movement. The riot described on page 49 seems to be the famous 
outburst at Pittsburgh, not, as is here said, at Philadelphia. Gompers was not 
a German but a Londoner of Dutch Jewish origin (p. 84), and the character of 
the Sherman Act of 1890 is too succinctly described for the French reader, who 
will not understand how wide was the legal term here translated as “ coalition ” 
(p. 94). Aname, “ Broud ” (p. 106), which rings no bells in my memory, may 
be half of Brand Whitlock. The degree to which the revival of the United Mine 
Workers was due to the “ check-off ” might have been discussed (p. 174). The 
second Minneapolis strike of 1924 had many features of interest, but the most 
interesting of all, the action of Governor Olson in driving blackleg trucks off 
the street, is not mentioned, though it was, if not without precedent, suffi- 
ciently novel a use of administrative discretion to deserve a niche in history. 

D. W. Brocan. 


C. M. MacInnes. An Introduction to the Economic History of the British Empire. 
(Rivington. 1935. 7s. 6d.) As an introduction, this book is distinctly good. 
It is clear, it is comprehensive, and covers some subjects—such as banking 
policy and export of capital—which are still hard to write about on this scale 
because they have not yet been exhaustively studied. A less courageous man 
than Mr. MacInnes might well have shirked or glossed over the obscurer and 
more difficult parts of his task ; but he has gone through them gallantly, and on 
the whole successfully, though perhaps the sections on currency leave something 
to be desired. In particular, he might have explained rather more fully the 
connection which he perceives between curtency policy and the general theory 
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of colonisation. Good sense and freedom from old-established prejudices have 
enabled him to be not only fair but often fresh and penetrating. This is more 
true of the earlier half of his book than of the latter, where he sometimes 
becomes a little too polemical. Chapters XV to XIX are, perhaps, the least 
valuable part of the book. They consist of little more than a running com- 
mentary upon the export and import statistics, with special reference to the 
proportion of the colonial trade which was enjoyed by the mother-country. 
A more illuminating account of the economic processes within the colonies 
themselves is needed here. There are other things which may be questioned, 
or even dissented from: for instance, why is the slave-trade dismissed without 
explanation as an “economic fallacy”? Why is Joshua Gee described as writing 
“just before the Revolution”? Why should colonial manufactures be a 
natural consequence of colonial mints ? It would be possible to find debatable 
points like this in any book; Mr. MaclInnes is rather to be congratulated on 
writing so much that is clear, sensible, and well-grounded. 
RicHARD PargEs. 


SIEGFRIED VON Crrtacy-WAntTRUP. Agrarkrisen und Stockungsspannen. Berichte 
uber Landwirtschaft. (Berlin: 1936.) This interesting, though somewhat 
overlaboured, study attempts to illuminate the relation of agricultural crises 
to the general movements of economic life by means of an historical and 
statistical analysis of past crises. It does not go far beyond the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, but for that century and for the crises of the post-war 
world it provides a comprehensive and a closely argued summary of the 
available evidence. The conclusions, even if incommensurate with the effort 
expended on the collection and the analysis of the data, are not devoid of 
theoretical and practical importance. The most obvious, though also the most 
important, of the conclusions is that agricultural crises in the last hundred and 
fifty years did not arise from conditions of agriculture itself and were not due 
to the expansion of agricultural production and supplies. Their principal 
cause was the curtailment of demand for agricultural produce which was in its 
turn due to the general slackening of economic activity and the diminution of 
incomes of the population as a whole. Hence the practical conclusion that 
agricultural crises cannot be ended by mere Agrarpolitik, i.e. measures designed 
to cute the real or imagined ills of agriculture. A somewhat less conspicuous, 
though from the point of view of economic historians very significant, con- 
clusion is that the principal phases of alternating expansion and contraction 
in the economic life of Europe in the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries, 
cannot be traced to purely economic factors, such as currency and credit, which 
form the subject matter of economic analysis. Their true causes lie in the field 
of social and political events of which wars are by far the most important. 
The author’s own preoccupation with historical data reinforces his methodo- 
logical theory, while his general adherence to the “ equilibrium ” school of 


economics makes his methodology doubly significant. 
M. M. Posran. 


Witty Kremer. Der soziale Aufbau der Parteien des Deutschen Reichstages von 
1871-1918. (Emsdetten: Verlags-Anstalt Heinr. und J. Lechte.) Students of 
the political and economic history of Germany in the years 1871 to 1918 will 
be grateful to Dr. Kremer for his analysis of the social structure of the parties 
represented in the Reichstag in this period. The Conservative Party generally 
held over 50 seats and at the height of its fortunes, in 1887, 80 of its members 
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were elected. Throughout the period (except in 1907) Overt half its members 
in the Reichstag were great landowners (Rittergutsbesitzer). High military 
and civil officials were also well represented. A more popular element made 
itself felt in the ’nineties with the formation of the protectionist Bund der 
Landwirte (1893). Very few Conservative members were professional or busi- 
ness men. Conservative representatives were nearly all Protestants. A second 
party of the right was the Deutsche Reichspartei. It had 60 members in 1878, 
but its influence subsequently declined considerably. In this party landowners 
wete well represented. Officials generally held a larger proportion of seats than 
in the Conservative Party. Between 1871 and 1890 some Roman Catholics 
sat as representatives of the Deutsche Reichspartei. The National Liberal Party 
was powerful in the seventies. Its fortunes declined in the early ’eighties, 
revived in 1887, but subsequently sank once more. The social structure of 
this party was much more diverse than that of the two conservative parties. 
The seats held by the agrarian interest fluctuated between one-seventh (1871) 
and one-third (1907) of the total National Liberal representation. Seats held 
by great landlords declined and those held by smaller landlords (Gufsbesitzer) 
and farmers (Landwirte) increased. The official element in the National Liberal 
Party changed. In the ’seventies twice as many state officials as local officials 
held seats: in the ’eighties the balance was in favour of local officials and after 
1890 the two groups were about equally represented. The professions (par- 
ticularly lawyers and university teachers) and trading interests were strongly 
represented. Most members of the National Liberal Party were Protestants, 
but there were also a few Roman Catholics and Jews. The representation of 
the Centre Party remained remarkably steady between 1871 and 1918. Except 
on two occasions it always held between 91 and 106 seats. Its members were 
Roman Catholics. Landowners, lawyers, and to a lesser extent priests, were the 
most powerful groups in the party. Gradually its social structure changed. 
Farmers, for example, took the place of great landowners, lesser officials 
replaced higher officials. Four Progressive Parties (Fortschrittspartei, Freisinnige 
Volkspartei, Freisinnige Vereinigung, Fortschrittliche Volkspartei) are dealt with 
together by Dr. Kremer. They held between 29 and 64 seats in the period 
under discussion. They were generally in opposition to the Government. 
They were, on the whole, middle-class parties in which lesser civil servants, 
professional men and farmers wielded influence. The development of the Social 
Democrat Party was checked by Bismarck’s anti-Socialist legislation, but after 
1890 it made rapid progress and in 1903 it held 80 seats in the Reichstag. 
In 1907 its representation was halved, but in 1912 the Social Democrats secured 
110 seats. It had a pronounced class bias and was composed mainly of writers 
(Schriftsteller), trade-union officials and workers. There was asmall professional 
element (school teachers, for example). There were more Jews and Free 
Thinkers among the Social Democrats than in other parties. Dr. Kremer 
shows that there was a general tendency in the Reichstag for the representation 
of the upper classes (great landowners and high civil and military officials) to 
decline and for that of the middle and lower classes to increase—a change that 
was encouraged by the introduction of payment of Reichstag members in 1906. 
His book deserves careful study. 

W. O. HENDERSON. 


List of Early Chancery Proceedings preserved in the Public Record Office. Volume X. 
Public Record Office Lists and Indexes, No. LV. (H.M. Stationery Office. 
1936. £1 7s. 6d.) With the publication of the tenth volume, the list of Early 
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Chancery Proceedings has been completed. The volume contains notices of 
the suits of Mary’s reign and from thirty-one other miscellaneous files. By the 
middle of the sixteenth century the part which Chancery had played in the 
development of English commercial life, by its provision of remedies in cases 
of debt and contract, was over. The Common Law courts had developed and 
expanded the action on the case, the Statute of 1529 had limited the sphere of 
Statutes Staple, and the municipal courts were providing competent remedies 
for their clients. Debts and contracts were therefore mostly removed from 
Chancery jurisdiction, and the few cases of debt which appear in this volume 
are not ordinary cases—the bonds have been lost, one of the contracting parties 
has died, the seals are alleged to have been forged, or the bond is alleged to have 
been procured by force. Similarly, the few Statute Merchant or Statute Staple 
cases which appear are extraordinary cases, in which threats, embracery, or 
inability to make witnesses testify, figure. Yet the attraction of Chancery was 
still such that all manner of interesting suits are contained in this volume. 
Most of the cases deal with the detention of goods or of deeds. In two cases 
the Master Butchers of Coventry try to compel a butcher of the town to join 
their fraternity, salt-wiches at Droitwich and at Nantwich appear, creditors 
sue for the interest on their loans (in one case from 20 per cent. to Go per cent.), 
a yeoman is sued for illegal wool-broking, tenants complain of excessive fines 
and other restrictions of tenancy, and diners leave their dinners uneaten 
because of the great number of vagabonds and suspects. There are at least two 
interesting cases dealing with partnerships, and one in which John and William 
Hawkins are accused of piracy against some merchants of Lucca. There is no 
general index, and the volume is of little use except to the research worker, for 
whom it was designed, and to whom it will be a great help. 
E. E. Ricu. 


The Economic Literature of Latin America. A Tentative Bibliography. Compiled 
by the Staff of the Bureau for Economic Research in Latin America. Harvard 
University. Vol. II. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Humphrey 
Milford. 1936. 17s.) The second volume of the bibliography of the economic 
literature of Latin America prepared under the auspices of the Harvard Bureau 
for Economic Research in Latin America deals with Mexico, Central America 
and the Caribbean. It excludes European colonies and dependencies, but 
includes Puerto Rico and the Panama Canal, and there is a short general section 
on the West Indies. 6,276 titles are listed, as compared with the 6,244 of 
volume I. More than half of these relate to Mexico and Cuba. Government 
publications are again generally omitted, but there is again an important 
appendix on the statistical sources for the countries surveyed. A second 
appendix briefly describes collections of Latin American economic literature 
in United States libraries. Authors and publishers are to be congratulated on 


the completion of a work as valuable to historians as to economists. 
R. A. HuMPHREYsS. 
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